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Cheap Domestic Hot Water 









THE FACTS OF A SECONDARY SYSTEM 


Every home fitted with a solid fuel water | 
heating apparatus also needs a secondary 
system. In the suminer it is uncomfortable 
and extravagant to have a fire going to 
provide intermittent hot water in the 
kitchen, where it is constantly in demand. 
Even in the winter the supply from the 
solid fuel system falls short of kitchen 
needs unless fuel is burned briskly most 
of the time. 

There is no _ necessity 
for the secondary 
system to provide a bulk 
supply, as the demand 
for large quantities of 
hot water for bathing is 
pre-arranged in the 
majority of homes. What 
is absolutely necessary is 
an instant supply at the 
kitchen sink for washing: 
up, washing clothes, 
toilet purposes, bathing 
the baby, cooking and 
domestic cleaning. Gas, 
used in one of the Ascot 
sink water heaters, pro- 
vides such a service. The 
Ascot water heater only 
uses fuel while the hot 
water is actually being drawn, and heats | 
just the amount of water required for 
each job, so there is no wastage. The 
instantaneous heater has a high rate of 
efficiency and is very economical. It 





More than 44 housing authorities have already | 
adopted the system and more than 20,000 jig- 

ed wall plates have been installed. | 
A leaflet is available and full details | 
will gladly be supplied. 










ASCOT GAS WATER 
43 PARK STREET -;- 











An Ascot installation using the 
Jigged Wall Fitting 


LONDON WI: 


neither divides its heat output between 
water heating and space heating, nor 
wastes by-products of coal distillation 
up the domestic chimney. 

The capital cost is lower than any other 
secondary system. Lagging a storage 
tank is unnecessary, and this pleases 
housewives who rely on the tank to 
warm airing cupboards. 

To minimise the cost 
of installing gas and 
water services at the 
sink for these heaters, 
and thus to make them 
irresistibly suitable for 
housing estates, the 
Ascot Company has 
developed the _ Jigged 
Wall Fitting, which is 
chased in during the 
erection of dwellings, 
cost being negligible at 
carcase stage. Ifthe 
Ascot Sink Water Heater 
is not fitted before oc- 
cupation, this can be 
done at any time in a 
few minutes without dis- 
turbing or affecting the 
decorations. 
Architects, surveyors, builders and 
housing authorities are invited to in- 
vestigate this simple and inexpensive 
method of providing a secondary hot 
water system. 

Their attention is drawn to the facts that 
it creates no peak-load problems, and 
that a supply of piping hot water is always 
available day and night, winter and 
summer, at the turn of a tap. 


HEATERS LIMITED 


GRO 4491 






























Gas in the design for living 


he 
The new enlarged gas and coke exhibit at the London 
nd Building Centre is now open. In it visitors will find the 
- latest information on the use of gas and coke, mainly for 
re domestic, but also for commercial purposes. Also shown 
are approved methods of gas and coke installation in 
- contemporary housing. There is a sectional display of the 
nd latest gas and coke equipment, together with examples 
ys of commercial appliances. A technical representative is 
nd available to answer queries and there is a comprehensive 
reference library. Visits from individuals or parties are 
welcomed, but prior notice of a visit from an organised 
D party will be appreciated. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I. Telephone: SLOANE 4554 
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Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


GOOD PRINTING always counts. 
But quite experienced people sometimes 
argue that they “cannot afford it’’—or, 
more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
justify it. . .”” Which suggests only that 
their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
costs no more than the other sort. 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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MARLEY 
GARAGES 


meet every need 

















Portable: Single types from £50 complete. 
Standard, permanent, single type from approxi- 
mately £70. (Can be erected in multiples if 
required.) 

Municipal: ranges from two to any number 
from £60 each. Write for illustrated leaflets. 


= SURREY CONCRETE LIMITED - peasmarsn, cuitororD 


SURREY + Guildford 62986 ~- Farm and Factory Buildings 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 

come into general use through any 

sudden whim, or overnight change of 

opinion, but through cumulative evid- 

ence as to its behaviour from job after 

job over a long period. It is upon such SRICKMAKERS TO 

evidence, which has accumulated over a ee at i 

fifty years and over many thousand 

millions of bricks, that for all general Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
building purposes it has become stan- _{Zined from the Technical Research Department, oko 


are at your service for information or advice on brick- 


dard practice to specify work problems. 


the PHORPRES common brick 


9 LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
‘ Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 
Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 


Leeds, 1. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
PHORPRES 
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ASL DUN 


THE 


NEW TOWN 
between LONDON and SOUTHEND 


If your needs are: 


RESIDENTIAL: Various types of houses or sites for occupation 
at reasonable rents according to demand and need. 


INDUSTRIAL: Factories or sites according to individual re- 
quirements. Houses offered at favourable rents for employees 
coming from the London area. An existing population of 26,000 
forming a labour “‘pool” on which to draw. 

Sites fronting the main London-Southend Arterial Road. 

No road or development charges. 


COMMERCIAL: Shops and licensed premises in course of 
erection in neighbourhoods. Town Centre development negotia- 
tions shortly. 

Further particulars from: 

J. H. WEST, F.R.I.C.S., Chief Estates Officer 
Basildon Development Corporation, 
Gifford House, Basildon, Essex. 
Telephone: Vange 3261 
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Important details IN TOWN PLANNING 





* For Modern fittings for Doors & Windows 
aa For Schools and all Public Buildings 


HARLOW, HATFIELD, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, BASILDON, CRAWLEY, BRACKNELL, CWMBRAN... 


Some examples of ‘Locwil’ 


"LOCKERBIE incioted in the equips 
conn Soden sdadgnn 


WILKINSON 7 a eect ata thes 
(Birmingham / 1 fine fittings first choice 
for all new building. 


Write for List B.1. 


ALEXANDRA WORKS TIPTON STAFFS 





LONDON OFFICE: 25, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
omaicteve | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 














Multi-colour “‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 


request. 














DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES BRITISH 


sor peewee : COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.1 COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 








LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATING GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION) 
Founded 1899 


President: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
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Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
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Dr Norman Macfadyen, mB, DPH 

P. W. Macfarlane, Frics, MTPI 
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Business Secretary 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 





The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve livin 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts an 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 





THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
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Next time you are in London come and see the 


NEW PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
by Allied Ironfounders 


ON OCTOBER 2nd the new Allied 
Ironfounders London Headquarters 
and Showrooms were officially 
opened. They house the directing 
and principal administrative offices 
of a group of twenty-two foundries 
which, between them, are the lead- 
ing makers of light castings for the 
British building industry. 

The two lower floors of the 
building provide a spacious and 
impressive setting for the display of 
Allied Ironfounders’ wares. These 
fall into six main categories: rain- 
water and soil goods; baths; fitted 
goods (solid fuel, gas and electric 
domestic cooking, heating, and 
water-heating equipment); heavy 
duty cooking appliances; agri- 
cultural machinery, and general 
industrial castings. 

The display itself is most attrac- 
tive : each piece of equipment can be 
examined from several angles, and 
descriptive information is given on 
a nearby panel. The staff is ready to 








ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LIMITED 


New H.Q. and Showrooms are at 28 Brook Street, London, W.1 
Telephone GROsvenor 8941 


explain things to you as one expert 
to another. 

In the basement is an ingeniously 
equipped small private cinema- 
cum-lecture hall. Altogether, this is 
one of the best contrived and most 
quickly informative private exhi- 
bitions in London. 

Nothing is for sale at these new 
Showrooms. Allied Ironfounders 
are a Merchant Trading Organisa- 
tion, and stocks are held for sale by 
every leading Builders’ Merchant in 
the country. The Showrooms, 
placed by design in the heart of 
business and professional London, 
are exclusively an Exhibition and 
Information Centre. They exist to 
be of service to the Architect, the 
Municipal Official, the Builder and 
the Builders’ Merchant, and that 
great host of others who have 
business with ‘ Men of Iron’. 

The Showrooms are open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday. 
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Nau Towns in Full Career 


DURING 1952 the towns started 
under the New Towns Act 1946 
really got going. It becomes possible 
to measure their contribution to 
housing and redevelopment. 

The fourteen sites originally had a 
total population of 125,000—an aver- 
age of 9,000 each, varying from 60 at 
Aycliffe to 25,000 at Basildon. Ulti- 
mately they are planned for 608,000 
persons—an average of 43,500, vary- 
ing from 10,000 at Aycliffe to 80,000 
each at Basildon and Harlow. Thus 
together they will provide houses and 
work for 483,000 persons, or 34,500 a 
town. 

This is a substantial operation, but 
present progress shows that if in- 
dustrial development keeps in step 
with housing and other necessary 
building it could be carried out in a 
decade. In 1952 over 10,000 new 
houses were completed. By December 
1952 the total populations had been 
increased by 43,684. Work in hand 


at the end of the year indicated a 
production of 12,000 houses, for 
40,000 persons, a year. At this rate the 
whole 483,090 persons can be pro- 
vided for in another eleven years. 
The speed is, no doubt, greater 
than is ideally desirable for full social 
integration, especially as provisions 
for a full community life—shops, 
offices, club-rooms, public halls, and 
facilities for recreation and culture— 
lag behind housing, and in some of the 
towns schools and factories do not 
fully keep pace. But just now housing 
everywhere has high priority in the 
use of building resources. The alterna- 
tive to new towns is not good housing 
in situations where all other facilities 
are also available. The alternatives 
are big housing schemes on the 
fringes of overgrown cities, or an 
excess of tightly packed flats near 
their centres. Thus many families 
would suffer the permanent dis- 
advantages of unsatisfactory types of 
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dwellings, or a temporary starvation 
of social facilities in housing estates 
permanently at a distance from work. 

It is a lesser evil that people should 
endure for a short time some shortage 
of social facilities in new towns, where 
ultimately a good all-round life in 
satisfactory surroundings is attain- 
able. But the delay in providing 
these facilities should not be too great, 
and we are glad to note some useful 
beginnings. Nearly twenty newschools 
have already been completed in the 
new towns, and many more are in 
construction. The carefully-designed 
neighbourhood centres, with shops, 
in Crawley, Hemel Hempstead, Har- 
low, East Kilbride, Aycliffe, and 
Peterlee have already taken shape 
and give a sense of focus to these 
towns. And some of the other towns 
have old centres so situated as to give 
that focus from the start. 

Some of the towns have been able 
to establish clubs or community as- 
sociations in old buildings or have 
temporarily adapted new houses for 
these purposes. Aycliffe has estab- 
lished a workers’ club, as well as a 
charming little chapel, in a farm barn. 
East Kilbride has found a place for its 
first public library. Crawley is build- 
ing its first new church (Methodist), 
and two others (Anglican and Bap- 
tist) are arranged for, as well as a 
community centre. The foundation 
stone of the first neighbourhood 
church for Hemel Hempstead was 
laid by H.M. the Queen in 1952. 
Peterlee begins its first community 
centre in 1953. Welwyn Garden City 
has provided in a large old mansion 
for a number of clubs for its latest 
neighbourhood. Harlow has started 
a cinema in a sectional factory build- 
ing, and a community centre in a 
former vicarage. It has also opened its 
first new public house (The Essex 
Skipper, named after a local butterfly) 
in the Mark Hall shopping centre. 
Most of the towns have opened their 
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first playing fields, and some have 
provided allotments. 

These are examples only of what 
has been done. The need for the 
provision of much more ample facili- 
ties for recreation and culture is how- 
ever becoming acute. As was found 
in the early days of Letchworth and 
Welwyn, the new communities show 
intense and varied social activity. 
Dozens of clubs and societies are 
formed spontaneously. People want 
to get together to engage in all sorts 
of sports, hobbies, and_ political, 
religious, and other activities. The 
cost of providing these is of course 
substantial, yet it is small relatively to 
the cost of houses, factories, schools, 
and public services. 

Industrial development in the new 
towns has on the whole matched the 
provision of housing. But their experi- 
ence has not been uniform. In some 
of them industry is well established, 
and the problem is for housing to 
overtake demand. Corby, Aycliffe, 
Peterlee, Glenrothes, Cwmbran, and 
Hatfield are intended to provide 
housing and social facilities for many 
workers already in nearby mines and 
factories, though industries have also 
to be drawn to them for some classes 
of workers, or to increase diversity. 
Crawley has been extremely success- 
ful in attracting industrial firms, and 
Welwyn and Hemel Hempstead are 
already industrial centres with a 
tendency to natural expansion. Har- 
low has largely overcome an initial 
shortage of industry by its own 
energy and resourcefulness. East Kil- 
bride has attracted very important 
firms, and its industrial success seems 
assured. Bracknell, Basildon and 
Stevenage have made a start with 
new factories. 

Many corporations report that 
firms anxious to come have been dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing location certificates and building 
licences. This reflects a lack of co- 
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ordination between the policies of 
the MHLG and the Board of Trade 
to which we have often drawn atten- 
tion. There are signs that policy now 
more clearly recognizes the import- 
ance of industrial dispersal as well as 
of the claims of areas of threatened 
unemployment. 

In relation to a national output of 
say 250,000 houses a year, 12,000 
houses in new towns are a very small 
proportion, quite inadequate to the 
need for city decongestion. Even if 
country towns, under the Town De- 
velopment Act, can take an equiva- 
ient quantum of population and in- 
dustry, the amount of dispersal is still 
too small to enable city redevelop- 
ment to proceed at popular and 
decent standards of density. Glasgow 
should have a further four new towns. 
Greater Manchester needs three or 
four, and other cities one or two each. 
It is time the Government authorized 
a second batch, some of them perhaps 
sponsored by municipalities. 

Much depends, of course, on the 
standard of density prescribed for 
city redevelopment. It would be un- 
wise to rebuild enormous central 
areas at net housing densities in ex- 
cess of about seventy persons (twenty 
to twenty-one dwellings) an acre; 
though we would not dispute that 
higher densities may be unavoidable 
and tolerable for exceptional small 
areas in city centres. But we are being 
driven too far in that direction by the 
inadequacy of the dispersal pro- 
gramme. And because new towns are 
too few, some of them have been per- 
suaded to spoil their otherwise good 
housing by undesirably high densi- 
ties, or flats in excess of the known 
demand of 5 to 10 per cent. 

The cost of new towns properly 
attracts attention. The administra- 
tive expenses of some, probably too 
high in the early days, show a more 
reasonable ratio to capital outlay now 
that building is in full swing. But the 
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corporations all express concern about 
the rents they have to charge, and in 
some cases the choice of site has 
necessitated inordinately heavy ex- 
penditure on sewerage and water 
works. And unless a corporation can 
look forward to some point at which 
revenue covers outgoings less fixed 
subsidies, it is difficult for it to accept 
normal business responsibility and 
demand independence of bureau- 
cratic control. 

Yet here again, critics must weigh 
the alternatives. Huge suburban es- 
tates cannot in general be much less 
costly to construct. And 10,000 multi- 
story flats in cities now cost in public 
subsidies from £10 to £15 million in 
excess of the cost of 10,000 houses in a 
new town. Moreover, rebuilding at 
high density with a modern comple- 
ment of baths, taps, and sanitary out- 
lets must involve heavy cost in water 
and sewerage expansions. The cost of 
dense central redevelopment may 
well be greater than the cost of less 
dense redevelopment plus new towns. 
But it does not come on a single visible 
account as does the whole expendi- 
ture of a new town. And the rates 
are behind much of it. 

It is unlikely that the unremunera- 
tive expenditure on an average new 
town for 43,500 people can amount to 
anything like £10 or £15 million. 

In spite of all the difficulties, the 
new towns are now well established, 
and their growth is being watched by 
people at home and abroad with the 
greatest interest. And though some 
of their policies can be criticized, 
their enterprise and resourcefulness 
deserve admiration, and there is 
much to learn from the detailed com- 
parison of their methods and stand- 
ards. And they are now producing, 
for many thousands of people, living 
and working conditions far superior in 
pleasantness and efficiency to any- 
thing that has hitherto existed on any- 
thing like this scale. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


FINANCE OF NEW TOWNS 


An examination of financial prospects in the light of figures con- 
tained in the recently published Reports and Accounts of the 
Corporations for the period ending 31 March 1952. 


HE ACccouNTS of the new town 
T exrperation for the year ended 

31 March 1952 have been pre- 
pared in a form different from those 
of previous years. They now corres- 
pond more closely to those of an or- 
dinary business company. The reven- 
ue accounts of all corporations show 
deficits—in most cases substantial. 
What are the prospects of the corpora- 
tions ultimately paying their way? 
When they have completed their 
task, will there be substantial deficits 
to be borne by the tax-payer ? If so, 
will such deficits be justified by sav- 
ings elsewhere and by the social re- 
sults obtained ? 

It so happens that I am the only 
person who has had the dual experi- 
enge of serving for a long period as 
director of a garden city company, 
and, from 1948 to 1952 of acting as 
vice-chairman of two development 


Housing in one of the completed neighbourhoods at Hemel Hempstead 





by R. L. REISS 


corporations. This should enable me 
to give fairly definite answers to these 
questions. But neither I,-nor I think, 
anyone, can furnish answers which 
are not qualified by assumptions. 
(The views I express are personal.) 


Garden City Precedents 


The fact that the companies 
formed to develop Letchworth and 
Welwyn ultimately paid their way is 
little guide to the answers, for the 
following among other reasons. 

(a) The companies were voluntary 
bodies and could do anything 
they pleased subject to the general 
law of the land. The corporations 
are appointed by the Govern- 
ment, are subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the New Towns 
Act, and have to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Ministry to all their 
capital expenditure. 








14 
(6) Letchworth and Welwyn were de- 

veloped on “virgin” sites. The 

designated areas of most of the 

new towns contained a large 

amount of existing development. 
) The companies could undertake 
a number of profitable subsidiary 
enterprises. The gas and elec- 
tricity undertakings at Letch- 
worth and the electricity, stores, 
and other enterprises at Welwyn 
made a considerable contribution 
to the revenues and, when gas and 
electricity were nationalized, there 
were considerable capital profits. 

The corporations are debarred 

from most of such enterprises. 

Most important of all, the cor- 

porations commenced operations 

at a time of exceptional economic 
difficulty. The cost of all capital 
works was much higher than be- 
fore the war and has steadily risen 
during the last few years. While at 
the start the rate of interest on the 
corporation’s loans was 3 per cent, 
it has now risen to 4} per cent. 

The difficulties have been add- 
ed to by various controls dictated 
by economic circumstances. 

e) Some new towns have been com- 
pelled to join regional schemes of 
sewerage involving considerable 
capital expenditure. 

It is now necessary to explain the 
economic process of building a new 
town. 


SC 


J 


Capital Cost of Construction 


In the early years substantial 
capital expenditure has to be in- 
curred in the acquisition of the land 
and its development with the neces- 
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sary services. The making of roads, 
the laying of sewers, and the provision 
of other services has to keep well 
ahead of building. Revenues only in- 
crease slowly and commence as build- 
ings are occupied and not when they 
start. There is, therefore, a large 
charge against revenue account for 
‘interest during course of construcs 
tion”. The larger the amount of 
building commenced in any year, the” 
greater is this charge. In the early” 
years, most of the time of the mem” 
bers or directors and their staff ig 
occupied in dealing with capital de 
velopment so that an allocation has 
to be made of their salaries and fees 
as between capital and revenue. 

Obviously most, if not all, of the 
amount paid to architects and en- 
gineers is in respect of capital de- 
velopment. On the other hand the ex+ 
penses of the property management 
department should be charged to 
revenue. Most of the remainder of the 
administrative salaries and expenses 
are rightly charged to capital at the 
beginning. But, as the years pass, the 
proportion charged against revenue 
should increase untii, when the town 
is nearing completion, revenue should 
bear almost the whole. 


The First Four 


The balance sheets of the develop- 
ment corporations show that the 
three main items of capital expendi- 
ture are: Freehold land and buildings; 
General development expenditure ; and, in 
the case of some corporations, Aneil- 
lary undertakings. 

The figures of the first four corpora- 
tions to be appointed are as follows: 


MAIN ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital Expenditure Crawley 
Freehold land and buildings 2,918,314 
General development expenses 217,410 
Ancillary undertakings 449,699 


(including contributions to 
sewerage undertakings) 


Harlow Hemel Stevenage 
Hempstead 

3,321,760 3,694,515 2,270,596 

238,882 359,831 327,712 

788,035 463,827 518,260 
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John Chear 


Houses at Great Ganett, Welwyn Garden City 


The following points should be 
noted in connection with the above 
figures. 
1.If they are compared with the 

corresponding figures at 31 March 

1951, it will be found that the 

capital expenditure during the last 

year was considerably more than 
the total of the three preceding 
years. 

2. This means that the rate of de- 
velopment has been speeded up 
substantially. Hence the amount of 
“interest during construction’”’ 
which has had to be charged 
against revenue was substantial. 

3. The item “ancillary undertakings” 
should be distinguished from the 
class of subsidiary undertaking in 
which the Welwyn company em- 
barked. The corporations’ ex- 


penditure on ancillary undertak- 
ings was mainly in connection with 
sewerage schemes and main sewer- 


age, main roads, and water under- 

takings—none of them profitable 

undertakings in themselves—and 
only embarked upon as a necessary 
part of the land development. 

The revenue accounts (including 
the deficits on ancillary undertakings) 
of the four corporations show the 
following deficits for the year: 

Crawley £39,086; Harlow 
£41,793; Hemel Hempstead £55,352; 
Stevenage £49,864. 

These deficits are arrived at after 
charging a proportion of the ad- 
ministrative expenses (the remainder 
being capitalized under general de- 
velopment expenditure for the reas- 
ons given above), depreciation, and 
interest. If, as some authorities argue, 
interest on works under construction 
had been capitalized, the deficits 
would have been substantially less. 

The fundamental problem, upon 
the solution of which depend the 
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answers to the questions propounded 
at the start may be stated thus. ‘““When 
each town is completed, will the ulti- 
mate net revenues from property and 
ancillary undertakings be sufficient, 
after deducting the total administra- 
tive expenses and depreciation, to 
cover the interest on the loans raised 
for capital expenditure and to finance 
the accumulated deficits of the earlier 
years ?”” 

The accumulated deficits of the 
four corporations under considera- 
tion amount to: 

Crawley, £56,537; Harlow, 
£56,044; Hemel Hempstead, 
£74,746; Stevenage, £54,860. 

For the next few years these 
figures will be added to as further 
revenue deficits may be anticipated. 
If and when the revenue accounts 
cease to show a deficit it is probable 
that the accumulated deficits of 
previous years will be added to the 
“‘general development” as the total 
capital expenditure would then be 
fully justified by the annual net 
revenues. 

In considering whether such a 
stage will be ultimately reached the 
following considerations have to be 
borne in mind. 
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(a) The corporations in fixing the 
rents of the houses they erect have 
not merely to cover the interest 
upon the ad hoc cost of developing 
sites, building, and architects’ 
fees, but should endeavour to se- 
cure a surplus as a contribution to 
the interest on the general de- 
velopment expenditure. The re- 
cent rises in building and de- 
velopment cost involve increased 
rents. At present these can be ob- 
tained, but it is doubtful whether 
they will be able to be maintained 
when the acute housing shortage 
is less or if there is any consider- 
able rise in unemployment. (The 
Welwyn Garden City company 
found it necessary to reduce rents 
during the economic depression 
1929-32.) 

(b) It is doubtful whether the con- 
siderable amount of land allocat- 
ed to open spaces, schools, etc. 
will do more than cover the inter- 
esi on ad hoc development. 

(c) It seems unlikely that the reven- 
ues from the ancillary undertak- 
ings, particularly sewerage, will 
cover the interest on the large 
amount of capital expenditure in- 
volved. 


Terrace houses at Stevenage. An attempt has been made to break the monotony of straight lines 





John Chea 
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(d@) Much, therefore, depends upon 
whether the revenue from com- 
mercial and industrial premises 
will be sufficient to cover the 
interest and depreciation, not 
merely on the ad hoc development 
and building, but on the general 
development expenditure and 
such proportion of the expendi- 
ture on ancillary undertakings 
as is not covered by their own 
revenues. 


Effects of Inflationary Pressure 


The prospects are considerably less 
favourable than at the time the 
corporations were set up. The interest 
rate has risen from 3 percent to 4} per 
cent. In the case of house building this 
has been largely offset by an increase 
in the subsidy. But in the case of all 
other development and building there 
is no subsidy. Moreover, the cost of 
building and all capital works has 
risen, since 1948, by at least 25 per 
cent, but probably nearer 40 per cent. 

This means that the building of 
shops, offices, and factories which in 
1948 would have cost £400,000, 
would cost at least £500,000 in 1952. 
The interest charge would have been 
£12,000 in 1948 but would amount to 
£21,250 in 1952. There is little evi- 
dence to show that firms would in 
1952 be prepared to pay increased 
rents at all proportionate to the in- 
crease in interest charges. While the 
rents would still be sufficient to make 
the proposition pay in itself, there 
would now be less surplus available to 
contribute towards the interest on the 
general development and ancillary 
undertakings. Moreover, the fact that 
4} per cent has now to be paid on the 
latter makes the position worse. 

Clearly, therefore, the economic 
rospects of the corporations are 
nked inseparably to the economic 
prospects of the country as a whole. It 
appears unlikely that capital costs 
and interest rates will decline sub- 
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stantially during the next few years 
even if they do not increase. 

It is anybody’s guess, and I merely 
give mine for what it is worth. If 
interest rates and capital costs had 
been stabilized at the 1948 level I 
believe that most of the corporations 
would have had a reasonable prospect 
of paying their way. As it is, I think 
most will show considerable ultimate 
losses unless the economic clouds lift. 


Social and Economic Counterpoises 


But though these losses may be 
considerable in themselves they will 
not be so substantial as a proportion 
of the total capital involved as not to 
offset the economies effected else- 
where, to say nothing of the social ad- 
vantages obtained. In so far as 
Londoners are housed in two-storied 
buildings in new towns where they 
will also work, instead of being 
housed in expensive multi-storied 
flats in central London with greatly 
increased subsidies both from the 
rates and taxes, or in dormitory hous- 
ing estates at a distance from their 
work, substantial savings are effected. 
(See leading articles in Town AND 
Country PLANNING, April and Aug- 
ust 1952.) Nor can it be doubted that 
living conditions will be better, par- 
ticularly for families with children. 

In the case of the corporations 
operating in the heavy industry areas 
—Aycliffe, Peterlee, Cwmbran, and 
Corby the economic and social ad- 
vantages from a national point of 
view are equally great. Coal, iron, 
and steel are so vital to the nation’s 
economy and the conditions under 
which the workers have lived in the 
past have been so bad that any losses 
incurred in completing these towns 
are part of the price which the state 
must pay for its past neglect. Unless 
there is a radical improvement in liv- 
ing conditions young men will refuse 
to enter the industry and try to 
migrate elsewhere. 
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LOOKING AT NEW TOWNS 


Mr John Chear has taken many excellent photographs and colour 


films of the new towns, which will form an important part of the 


record of their achievement. Some of his photographs are here 


accompanied by comments arising out of recent visits. They are, of 


course, his own opinions, and should not be attributed to any body of 


which he is a member. 


VISIT TO new towns at this 
A stage, when their character is 
just emerging, is most educa- 
tive. What is being made of all the 
ideas which went to their initiation ? 
To one who has lived in Welwyn 
Garden City for twenty-five years, it 
is doubly significant—a progenitor 
looking at the progeny, so to speak, 
and asking: ““What of the younger 
generation?” These remarks are 
merely some of the answers. 


A vista at Harlow 





by JOHN CHEAR 


As the character of my home town 
has long been settled, and as the 
Welwyn Garden City tradition has, 
so far, been respected by its Develop- 
ment Corporation, I will say little 
more about it. 

I was accompanied by my analyser 
of form and view, my camera, which 
recorded in monochrome and colour, 
in still and motion picture form. 

I visited Harlow in sun and shadow 
and my camera says that in both it is 


John Chear 
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very interesting—though there are 
some parts in which I should not like 
to live. What charming shops! Here 
my colour picture says that mono- 
chrome hardly does justice to the pale 
blue tiling of the columns of the ar- 
cade and the shop fronts. Just a few 
second thoughts: Is it too much of.a 
corner, too boxed in, and with too 
small allowance for road? Motorists 
cannot all be banished to car parks. 

The vista with the ends of houses in 
echelon rounding the tree (see photo) 
beckons us up to the slender pencil 
of a nine-story block of flats overlook- 
ing Mark Hall. As the cross-section of 
this pencil is somewhat butterfly- 
shaped, it is not uniformly attractive 
from all angles; my camera thinks the 
one in the picture about the best. 
Having said that, I would pose the 
question : does the church tower in the 
new Spanish village of Sesefia shown 
in the last issue fulfil the purpose of a 
break in the horizontal line of houses 
with more traditional feeling and less 
cost ? 


The new shopping arcade at Harlow 
John Chear 











John Chear 
The nine-story block of flats at Harlow is 
somewhat butterfly-shaped 


The newer development of one- 
slope-roof houses facing the back of 
the next row is my grievance against 
Harlow. Large open spaces elsewhere 
which the local authority is doubtless 
being asked to buy and maintain, do 
not make up for the lack of domestic 
privacy. The wide, wide earth out- 
side did not make one of the old 
slums any better. Certainly this area 
is not a slum now but what of the 
future, say forty years on? Moreover, 
any saving in rents may be lost on 
rates if the open spaces have to be 
bought by the local authority at 
much cost. 


Problem of Row Houses 


This business of getting to the rear 
of terrace houses seems writ large on 
the new towns. There seem to be 
several ways of dealing with it. The 
first and best is not to have terrace 
houses, but cost seems now to preclude 
that, save in the small proportion of 
higher rented detached and semi- 
detached houses I have seen at Har- 
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John Chear 


Architectural detail at Crawley. The front door and entrance to utility room and garden are 
side by side. Note cupboard for dustbin 


low, Crawley, and Hatfield. Doubt- 
less there are some in the other new 
towns—but not many. Welwyn Gar- 
den City is quite distinct in having 
a large number of privately built 
detached houses, mostly completed 
before the war, but also being added 
to now both by the Development 
Corporation and privately. 


Getting to the Back 


The second method is the tunnel, 
which seems now to be in disfavour 
with some architects, presumably be- 
cause it is enclosed ,within the outer 
walls but lost to any living space. The 
third is the bringing of the back door 
to the front. There it is, side by side 
with the front door, usually with a 
bin either outside or discreetly hidden 
in a cupboard. This method is often 
accompanied by the description of 
the passage through the house to the 





back as a “utility room.”’ How useful 
this is depends on the draught and 
fittings but it always remains some- 
what of a passage. 

The next alternative is the back 
alley or “‘bin-walk” between the 
gardens of two rows of terrace houses. 
This is really a reversion to the build- 
ing of long ago. 


Harlow and Stevenage Methods 


The last method, noticed at Har- 
low, is to turn the house round 
and make the bin-walk serve as the 
road between the backs of one terrace 
and the front of the next, there being 
no road except at the end of the row. 
Mercifully this can only be adopted 
for short terraces, because otherwise 
the dustman and the coalman would 
strike. Long terraces such as those 
illustrated at Stevenage cannot be 
arranged in this way. (Page 16) 
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These Stevenage terraces stretch 
out along the contours of a hillside. 
They depress me. The massive block 
of flats (nothing pencil-like about 
this) at one end of the development 
does not balance it and brings its own 
problems. 

A site which consists of a long hill- 
side positively invites with-the-con- 
tour building just as it invited with- 
the-contour ploughing, and so we 
get back to far-off memories of other 
valleys with long rows of houses on 
their sides. An attempt at Stevenage 
to break this monotony of straight- 
ness is shown in the picture which also 
illustrates the difficulties of getting 
terraces round curves. 

Perhaps this is the point at which 
to consider the question of new towns 
digesting old ones. This seems to be 
contemplated generally except in the 
case of Welwyn Garden City, where 


Old people’s bungalows solve a corner problem at Crawley 
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the old village of Welwyn successfully 
rebuffed all attempts to ingest it, let 
alone digest it. The result is a “thus 
far and no farther” bar to Welwyn 
Garden City at the River Mimram, 
the valley of which has been sched- 
uled as a scenic area. So it seems to 
me stability is assured. At Stevenage, 
if there is an attempt to create a town 
centre on the hillside I fancy it will 
slide off down to the old town in the 
bottom. 


Holes and Corners 


Corners are awkward things to get 
round and _ architects—particularly 
architects of terraces—doubtless find 
them bugbears. If the terrace comes 
right up to a side road there may be a 
blank end wall of the house to the side 
road and, at any rate, a vista of gar- 
dens side-on. This may be fenced or 
have a screen wall. Whether the in- 


John Chear 
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John Chear 


Parkway, Welwyn Garden City 


habitants in their gardens enjoy the 
vagaries of the passers-by and wheth- 
er the passers-by on the side road 
enjoy the washing may be doubted; 
but of course walls cut off these pros- 
pects and hedges grow. 

Crawley distinguishes itself (among 
other ways) in solving problems of 
corners. The picture of an old 
people’s bungalow on a corner site 
shows one solution—plenty to see for 
the old people and not much garden 
to look after. Another is two flats one 
above the other in what looks like a 
house at the corner—it is not every 
one who wants a garden. 

Screen walls can be plain but if, as 
at Crawley, they are patterned and 
not too high the appearance is better 
and the purpose still achieved. 


The Long View 


The visitor, particularly one with a 
camera, seeks a point from which he 
can get a long view—a vista from or 
into the heart of the place. Curves 





essentially close a vista; the clever 
avoidance of the monotony of straight- 
ness among the access roads of a 
neighbourhood merely emphasizes 
the need for an infinity of planes re- 
ceding into the distance and obtained 
from some central part of the town. 

I do not think we should have to 
climb to the top of a tower or a high 
block of flats for our long view. 
Neither is a trunk traffic road made to 
go through the centre of town any 
solution. 

Welwyn Garden City has a double 
road with ample gardens between 
the parts which incidentally would 
permit of later widening of the two 
roads without materially affecting 
the total effect. This goes to the town 
centre and thereafter the two sides 
join and rise to the bridge from which 
the picture was taken. The vista from 
this point is I think unequalled in any 
new town. A vista such as this de- 
mands consistency of design and that 
is just what Welwyn Garden City has. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


A town clerk, with practical experience of the problems of new towns 
discusses the relationship of local authorities and development 
corporations. The opinions expressed are personal. 


its difficult task of building a 

new town, needs the help of the 
local authorities in whose area it 
operates, and that help is forthcoming. 
What are the local authorities con- 
cerned ? In every new town there will 
be two kinds of local authorities, 
namely, a county council and a 
county district council (which may 
be a borough, urban district or rural 
district council) ; in most cases there 
will be more than one county district 
council; and in some more than one 
county council. 

Although the relationship between 
the local authorities and the corpora- 
tions is confusing to most people, it is 
in principle easy to comprehend. In 
1946 Mr Silkin (as he then was), ad- 
dressing a local authority, described 
that relationship in these words: 

“You will understand the position 
if you regard this development cor- 
poration as if it is a private building 
company carrying out building in 
your area. . . The development cor- 
poration will have greater powers in 
certain respects, but with regard to 
such matters as levying rates and the 
functions of local authorities, if you 
look on them as purely ordinary de- 
velopers, I think you will get what is 
the right relationship. . . There is an 
obligation on the Government to see 
to it that the rates of the local 
authority would not increase as a 
result of the activities of the corpora- 
tion . . . therefore there may be cer- 
tain financial arrangements between 


Tis development corporation, in 


by C. W. G. T. KIRK 


them which would not be the case, of 
course, with private developers.” 

Thus, the local authority retains its 
full functions though some of them 
are overlapped by similar functions 
of the development corporation. 

This relationship is beset with prob- 
lems. In some new towns, the desig- 
nated area is practically contermin- 
ous with that of the district council; in 
others, the new town spreads into a 
number of districts but occupies only 
a comparatively small part of the total 
area of the district council mainly 
affected, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts. The problems vary according 
to tne local circumstances, but some 
are common to all new towns. Princi- 
pally they are human, social, plan- 
ning, and financial. 


Human and Social Aspects 


On the human side, no new town 
can be developed without some inter- 
ference with individuals, any more 
than a local authority’s own re- 
development scheme can. In a new 
town the scale of operations is larger 
and more widespread, and some- 
times genuine hardship occurs. The 
tenant farmer is deprived of his liveli- 
hood; the seventy-year-old couple 
are taken from their low-rented cot- 
tage where they have lived for thirty 
years and are re-housed at a much 
higher rent on a new estate some dis- 
tance away; the dispossessed shop- 
keeper finds his compensation inade- 
quate. The individual naturally looks 
to his local council to help him; and 
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Aerial view of Corby New Town 


often there is little that can be done. 

From the social aspect, much 
thought and patient endeavour are 
required both from the development 
corporation and the local authority to 
see that, as the new population moves 
in, there does not grow up between 
the old and the new residents a 
mutual resentment which might 
develop into a sharp division but that, 
on the contrary, these elements fuse 
into a harmonious whole. Again, 
while the initiative in preparing the 
plans of the development must lie 
with the development corporation, it 
must take into account the needs and 
opinions of the local authorities and 
must bring them into full and genuine 
consultation at the earliest stage; 
while the local authorities for their 
part ought not to be obstructive but 
should consider the various proposals 
in a responsible, far-sighted, and con- 
structive way. 


Consultation on Planning 


In 1946, when the New Towns Act 
was passed, county district councils 
were the planning authorities.In1948, 
this function was transferred to the 
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county councils. Some district coun- 
cils have felt that they do not have a 
sufficient opportunity to place their 
views on the planning of the new 
town before the Minister, but this is a 
difficulty which is being overcome toa 
large extent by local arrangements. 
There is still, however, some room for 
improvement in this respect, because 
the county district council often has 
practical comments of value to offer. 
The county councils, as planning 
authorities, are automatically con- 
sulted by the Minister (as required 
by the Act) on all submissions by the 
development corporations. 


Effect on Local Finance 


The problem which causes most 
concern to the local authorities is the 
effect of the new town on local pub- 
lic finance. In 1946 the Minister said 
that the expense of building a new 
town would be borne by the Ex- 
chequer and that the local rates 
should not rise because of the new 
town. In practice, it has been found 
that the Government seems to expect 
the local authorities to provide and 
pay for all those services (mainly un- 
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femunerative) which are usually local 
government functions. Thus, the 
county council will provide the 
schools, the police stations, the classi- 
fied roads, the public libraries, the ex- 
tended personal health services and 
so on; while the district council will 
have to collect the refuse, take over 
the new streets and maintain and 
light them, provide the open spaces 
and public conveniences and some- 
times facilities for sewerage and sew- 
age disposal, and improve existing 
district roads and bring the street 
lighting on them up to urban stand- 
ards. 

The county councils can spread the 
cost over the whole county; so, except 
in Hertfordshire, the effect is not very 
marked. The Hertfordshire CC have 
to service four new towns and two 
LCC estates and have made strong 
representations to the Government 
that some special financial aid should 
be given. 


Lag in Rate Income 


At first sight it might seem reason- 
able to expect the local authorities to 
exercise the functions which have 
been conferred upon them. The justi- 
fication for the Government’s policy 


Basildon: incorporation of existing houses in the new town’s street picture 
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is that the local authorities reap the 
benefit of the extra rateable value 
created by the development corpora- 
tion’s operations. The local authori- 
ties do not object to being asked to 
provide services but want to be sure 
that they will be able to pay for them 
without having to raise the rates to 
unreasonable levels. So far, in prac- 
tice, the increased income, of the dis- 
trict councils at any rate, has in most 
cases proved insufficient to meet the 
demands made on them. The reason 
is that, apart from a few factories 
(which are in any event derated), 
little other than houses and flats of a 
local authority type have been built 
by the development corporations and 
there seems little prospect of a more 
remunerative type of dwelling being 
built for a long time. 

The preponderance of the new 
rateable value thus arises from dwell- 
ings with an average rateable value 
of about £21, which it is generally 
recognized will not provide enough to 
meet the services afforded for them. 
The extent of this type of housing is 
such that it is doubtful whether the 
rateable value of the industrial and 
shopping areas when developed will 
be sufficient to restore the balance. 
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An Excessive Burden 

In one case, which may well be 
exceptional, it has been reliably esti- 
mated that, even when the new town 
has been completed, the local district 
rate may have to be doubled if the 
local authority are to pay for the 
capital cost ofall the services whichare 
usually their responsibility. In other 
areas, although the effect may not 
be so exaggerated, the problem still 
arises to a lesser degree. The situation 
will probably be acute during the 
period of development. 

If this problem is not solved, the 
effect may be disastrous. The rents 
of development corporation houses 
are noticeably higher than those of 
similar local authority houses. If the 
rates are increased, so must the rents 
be increased; and in some cases ten- 
ants are already finding difficulty in 
paying their present rents. The de- 
velopment corporations are aware of 
this problem and are trying to find 
the answer. In some cases discussions 
are proceeding on the basis of an ad 
hoc arrangement for each service as 
the need for it arises, e.g. open space, 
sewerage, and classified roads, while 
in others corporations are examining 
with the local authority the possibility 
of an overall financial arrangement. 


Corporation Have Troubles, Too 


The development corporations, 
too, have their difficulties. They are 
subject, on the one hand, to much 
direction from the Ministry and have 
to find their way through a tangle of 
government departments, capital re- 
strictions and other national controls; 
while, on the other, they have in com- 
mon with any other developer to 
meet the requirements of the usual 
local bodies, such as local authorities, 
drainage boards, and public utilities. 
They may perhaps be excused an 
occasional feeling of frustration. 

There is clearly need for close co- 
operation between the local authori- 
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ties and the development corpora- 
tions. With the county councils con- 
sultation between officers generally 
serves, but the district council is more 
vitally affected by the new town. 

It must not be forgotten that ina 
number of cases the designation of a 
new town caused dismay among the 
existing residents of the area affected; 
and as the new estates develop, how- 
ever many gold medals they may win 
for their architectural perfection, 
some of the people who have lived 
there for years would still prefer the 
green fields and hedges as they knew 
them for so long. 


Value of Joint Committees 


It is important therefore that the 
councillors should have continuous 
contact with the development cor- 
poration. This has led in some areas to 
the establishments of informal joint 
committees which consist of council- 
lors and members of the corporation’s 
board and meet at regular inter- 
vals for a frank discussion of mutual 
difficulties. 

In other towns, the chairman or the 
general manager of the corporation 
attends meetings of the council for the 
same purpose. 

In spite of apparent outward differ- 
ences, the experience in most new 
towns is that the personal relations be- 
tween the members and officers of the 
two bodies are good and that in the 
day-to-day administration close co- 
operation is ready and genuine. 

One other outcome is that the 
district councils too have found the 
necessity for joint consultation and 
have established the District Councils 
(New Towns) Association, the first 
object of which is, significantly, “to 
co-operate with government depart- 
ments, development corporations, 
and any other appropriate persons, 
bodies or associations in securing the 
proper implementation of the policy 
underlying the New Towns Act 1946”. 
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Year of Jubilee 

Letchworth, the first garden city, 
mother (or should we say grand- 
mother?) of the new towns, was 
founded in 1903. We understand that 
in the late summer or early autumn of 
1953, this great event in the history of 
modern town planning will be cele- 
brated. Letchworth’s influence on 
urban development policy through- 
out the world has been intermittently 
recognized by experts, but in its own 
country it is not understood by the 
general body of people. We hope the 
celebration will be adequate to re- 
mind the nation and the world of the 
beneficient revolution in living con- 
ditions that Letchworth initiated, 
and of the devoted work of the people 
who carried the town through many 
difficulties to success. 


Development Charges Go 

Loud cheers and faint sighs have 
greeted the Government’s proposal to 
abolish development charges and to 
suspend the £300 million fund for 
depreciation of land values. Develop- 
ment charges have few devotees, and 
their disappearance must now be 
taken as certain. It is equally certain 
that other methods of collecting 
“betterment” or “increment” from 
owners who benefit by increased land 
values will be vigorously advocated, 
since over.a period £100 million of 
the fund is still expected to be paid to 
owners who lose by planning re- 
strictions. 

In the Commons debate on the 
Town and Country Planning Bill 
Mr Hugh Dalton and Mr Desmond 
Donnelly suggested the public owner- 
ship of land as the only final solution, 





and Mr R. R. Stokes argued for the 
taxation of all land values. These im- 
mediate reactions are a reminder 
that it is unlikely that public opinion 
will permit of large sums being paid 
out for planning restrictions on some 
land while owners of land elsewhere 
pay nothing for increases of value par- 
tially caused by these restrictions. 

The essential problem of the effect 
on land values of planning restric- 
tions and permissions is very well re- 
stated in the Government’s White 
Paper. This and the Uthwatt Report 
of 1942 should be carefully studied by 
all who take pari in the discussions 
leading up to the promised major 
Bill in the 1953-4 session. 


Future of Compensation 

The Bill now before Parliament sus- 
pends the payment of the £300 mil- 
lion fund, but leaves over for the later 
Bill all questions as to which claims 
on the fund are to be satisfied. The 
White Paper proposes that in general 
payment shall only be made when 
permission to develop is refused. ‘This 
would end the global settlement, with 
consequent alarm to many people 
conscious of the difficulty of bold 
planning when restrictions imply 
heavy payments. Will not Treasury 
pressure, they ask, dispose the Minis- 
try responsible for planning to reject 
or weaken plans that cause sub- 
stantial claims? Are we not returning 
to the 1932 Act position, when the 
fear of claims, or the plain unfairness 
of big restrictions without compensa- 
tion, undoubtedly deterred authori- 
ties from making desirable restric- 
tions—as for example the reservation 
of green belts around towns? 
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Others argue that it is an import- 
ant change from the 1932 position 
that, under the proposals, compensa- 
tion for depreciation will fall on 
national and not on local funds. Some 
think, too, that the national con- 
science will be tougher in banning 
changes of use without compensation. 
The latter, we think, is a delusion. 
But it is true that the nation can pay 
for desirable things quite beyond the 
means of a local authority. Money, 
however, is wanted all the time for a 
thousand competing purposes. It 
would be folly for planners to think 
that they would ever be as free to plan 
under a system in which costs have to 
be approved ad hoc for each decision 
as under a system that once for all 
settles depreciation claims. Possibly if 
a revenue substitute for development 
charge is found the Treasury may 
look with rather less disfavour on com- 
pensation claims, but that either they 
or the Ministry will be easy about 
them is too much to expect. 

More than ever in the prospective 
conditions the possibility of good 
planning will depend on conscious 
and active political support for its 
aims. It will have to be support 
strong enough to outweigh the pres- 
sure of those who want to develop in 
places contrary to the public interest 
—and strong enough to justify pay- 
ment of the cost of refusing them per- 
mission. In theory this is a healthy 
necessity. But will it work out in 
practice ? This is one of the questions 
that must be discussed. 


Cost of Decongestion 

Now that the whole question of the 
finance of planning is in the melting 
pot, it should be considered whether 
the most serious gap in the 1947 
system can be filled. That Act made 
possible the sterilization of existing 
land use, and was therefore in 
principle extremely valuable for pre- 
serving green belts and agricultural 
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land. But national policy includes the 
decongestion of overcrowded places, 
which involves some depreciation of 
land values below their values for 
present use, as and when these places 
are re-developed. Compensation for 
such reduced values, however, had 
still to be borne locally. We hope in 
the new system this part of redevelop- 
ment cost will be recognized as a 
national rather than a local liability. 


Country Town Expansion 

The MHLG’s Memorandum on the 
Town Development Act (HMSO, 6d.) 
is a most encouraging paper. Council- 
lors of all county districts wanting 
expansion and of urban areas need- 
ing decongestion should study it at 
once; it has an air of meaning busi- 
ness on which we congratulate the 
Ministry. We shall refer to it more 
fully later. Promising new note: ‘“The 
Board of Trade will do their best to 
steer suitable industries from export- 
ing areas to the expanded towns con- 
sistently with their general obliga- 
tions to unemployment areas.”’ 





Contributors 


J. W. HENDERSON, BSC, MIMUNE, MTPI, 
Chief Engineer, Hemel Hempstead 
Development Corporation. 

JOHN CHEAR, FLS, FRPS, MBOU, Barrister- 
at-Law; Councillor, Welwyn Garden 
City UDC; Chairman, District Coun- 
cils (New Towns) Association. 
RICHARD CLEMENTS, OBE, JP, Deputy 
Secretary, National Council of Social 
Service; Editor Social Service; formerly 
member of LCC Town Planning 
Committee. 

Cc. W. G. T. KIRK, LLB, DPA, Town 
Clerk, Borough of Hemel Hempstead. 
R. L. REISS, Hon.amrpt, formerly Vice- 
Chairman, Welwyn Garden City and 
Hatfield Development Corporations; 
formerly Vice-Chairman of Welwyn 
Garden City Ltd. 

ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL, for many 
years Chairman of Executive, TCPA 
(Scottish Section). Since 1947 mem- 
ber of East Kilbride Development 
Corporation. 
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SCOTLAND AND NEW TOWNS 


Glasgow has at last realized the impossibility of rehousing its 
congested population within its own boundaries and has recognized 
the need for planned dispersal. Meanwhile, Glenrothes and East 


Kilbride make encouraging progress. 


Churchill called his fourth vol- 

ume ““The Hinge of Fate’. Pos- 
sibly 1952 may prove a hinge-date in 
Scottish planning. 


| “cuss BACK on 1942 Mr 


The Town that Found Itself 


First, the elder of the two new 
towns now building in Scotland has 
passed through a change easier to feel 
than to define. From being a project, 
new East Kilbride has become a 
place. People can come and sit in the 
little tree-shaded restaurant, beside 
the shops and the wide pavement, 
and look out along a smooth road to 
the great round-about which will be 
the hub of the town. Beyond, on the 
Murray slopes, they see the neat ter- 
races of little houses and the blocks of 
flats coming together into shape, 
though the tree-belt between these 
and the school above does not show 
yet. They can move round the town 
instead of exploring out radially from 
the old village into disconnected 
scenes of chaos, full of mud and bull- 
dozers. So also, nobody need ask now 
“what about employment in the new 
town?” Where a year ago, on the 
Nerston industrial estate, there was a 
sea of mud, there are now the great 
Rolls Royce workshops, partly al- 
ready at work. 

Thus the public can now begin to 
see what is meant by a planned new 
town. 


Glasgow and New Towns 


At the same time, from another 
direction, forces are converging to- 
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wards the new town idea. Up to 1952, 
Glasgow assumed that she could re- 
house her congested population with- 
in her boundaries. It might mean 
sacrificing the green belt and building 
a great many flats, but it must be 
done. With the appointment of Mr 
Jury as city architect and the factual 
consideration (for the development 
plan) of all the needs and limitations 
—houses, roads, schools, open spaces, 
industry, mineral subsidence, etc. 
etc.—that dream has vanished. Mr 
Jury reports that not even by building 
out to the boundaries could Glasgow 
solve her problem. The whole of the 
present population living within the 
city cannot be satisfactorily housed 
within its boundaries if the minimum 
standards of modern planning and 
amenity are desired. For a population 
of over one million, Glasgow’s total 
area is very small, the smallest area 
per head of population in Great 
Britain. One or more potential new 
town areas must be taken over soon. 
“Whether all the buildings needed 
outside the city boundary will have to 
be built by the Corporation or by 
some other agency is really irrelevant 
at this stage, except that far quicker 
progress than that now being achiev- 
ed by the much-publicized new towns 
will have to be effected.” 

The Abercrombie Report esti- 
mated the overspill of Glasgow as be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 persons, 
allowing for the retention of a con- 
siderable green belt. Mr Jury esti- 
mates 129,000 dwellings required, 
even allowing first for building out to 
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A new tree-shaded restaurant at East Kilbride 


the boundary. Broadly there is agree- 
ment. Years have been lost since the 
Clyde Valley Interim Report, but 
the facts are now inescapable. 


Eastwards 


Meantime Lanarkshire and its in- 
dustrial burghs—on the most difficult 
side of Glasgow—are making their 
development plans. Lanarkshire ac- 
cepts the Abercrombie principle and 
desires to preserve what narrow green 
belt remains between the mass of 
Glasgow-Rutherglen-Cambuslang 
and the other Lanarkshire industrial 
burghs and groupings. This area may 
be able to solve its own difficult prob- 
lem after many of the miners have 
moved to new fields in Ayrshire and 
Fife (some, no doubt, to Glenrothes), 
but is in no case to help with the 
problem of Glasgow. 


Where and What and How? 

So necessarily the Abercrombie 
proposals for re-settling anything up 
to 300,000 persons must come up for 
reconsideration. As part solution, the 
Report recommended four new 
towns: East Kilbride, now building, 
also Cumbernauld, Bishopton, and 
Houston. 

Too often the name ‘“‘new towns” is 
used of large dormitory settlements 
based on daily journeys, with all the 
evils of the rush-hour. It would be 
disastrous if Mr Jury’s “new towns” 
were so understood. Here the visible 
illustration of East Kilbride has 
value. It is a place for industry and 
living. The old village had become 
partly an outer suburb of Glasgow, 
but now every month the proportion 
of householders employed within the 
town is rising and it is clear that the 
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completed town will be industrial- 
residential and not a dormitory. It is 
essential that the second crop of new 
towns should be rooted in the same 
principle. 

In the administrative method to be 
adopted there is room for variety and 
experiment, and English experience 
of migration organized from the 
“exporting” end in London will be 
worth watching. There is no absolute 
reason why a city authority should 
not build a housing scheme within a 
new town, though this has not been 
the practice at East Kilbride and it 
would call for a highly co-operative 
spirit between authorities, not too 
common in Scotland. As Mr Jury 
says, Glasgow Corporation have built 
up a great organization for house- 
building which could effect great 
things even beyond the boundaries. 


Wider Dispersal 


To come back to figures, East Kil- 
bride is planned for a population of 


roughly 45,000. Some are expected 


to come from crowded parts of 


Lanarkshire, some—say 20,000— 
from Glasgow. Supposing the other 
three Abercrombie new towns were 


Model of the second shopping centre at Glenrothes on which work has already started 
























31 
started now and could each ulti- 
mately take up to 40,000 from Glas- 
gow, that would provide in all for 
about 140,000, about half the esti- 
mated overspill. What about the 
other half? 

New towns are only part of the 
solution. Country towns and new 
towns are on the same side, though 
often wrongly represented as rivals. 
There are far too many people on too 
few acres in and around Glasgow and 
too few per square mile in many 
parts of Scotland. The excessive con- 
centration, wrong both humanly and 
economically, is a legacy of the coal- 
steam-railway age, the Highland 
clearances and the Irish famine, and 
is out of date in the electric-petrol age. 

TCPA Scottish conferences at Pit- 
lochry (1951) and Dunoon (1952) 
sounded notes of hope. Hydro-electric 
works, forestry development and 
careful attraction of industries by the 
Scottish Council have effected some- 
thing. Unfortunately there is no sign 
of a central policy consciously pro- 
moting a reasonable degree of dis- 
persal and influencing action by all 
Departments of State. The policy 
which refuses permits for new indus- 
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tries except where there is visible 
existing unemployment is wrong. It 
stereotypes the existing population- 
pattern, perpetuates congestion and 
balks development which would draw 
congestion away. 

Not only the central Government 
but the local authorities may block 
the desirable movement. How is in- 
dustry to be mobile and adaptable if 
country towns decide that they will 
not put “incomers” on their housing 
list, even for consideration, till three 
years or more after the date of appli- 
cation? What a prospect for a family 
man who would like to move out! A 
system of house-exchange might help 
mobility, but the whole matter 
should be reviewed by the Depart- 
ment of Health in the national inter- 
est. 

Why, it may be asked, is there no 
Scottish equivalent for the Town 
Development Act (1952) applicable 
to England and Wales, enabling an 
overcrowded city to co-operate with 
a country town willing to “‘receive”’ ? 
Perhaps because a year ago Glasgow 
had not yet admitted the necessity of 
overspill ? 
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Why, again, is there not a ban on 
new industries going in to Glasgow if 
they are such as could be located suit- 
ably in new towns or country towns 
and so draw off congestion instead of 
adding more? It is true that the case 
of Glasgow differs from London’s in 
this, that Glasgow had severe un- 
employment between the wars in her 
old heavy industries, and she has had 
good reason for desiring some diversi- 
fication of industry. With the recog- 
nition, however, of the need for dis- 
persal of population, industrial policy 
also demands review. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, there is still no central 
policy of planned dispersal, but there 
are some hopeful developments in 
rural Scotland, and the enormous 
weight of Glasgow is swinging round 
in a new direction. The City’s green 
belt may, alas, be reduced to the 
merest remnant, because it did not 
listen in time to Professor Abercrom- 
bie or earlier prophets; but now, in 
1952, the city architect has spoken, 
and new towns and other forms of 
dispersal are full in the picture. 


Country Towns Conference, February 26-27, 1953 


A Conference at the Town Hall, Leamington Spa, has been arranged by 
the TCPA Country Towns Committee. Lord Wise on Country Towns: A 
National Asset; Wm Wood on the Town Development Act 1952; Professor A. W. 
Ashby on Rural Life: Progress or Decline; Professor A. Blackam and Dr G. P. 
Hirsch on Industry in Country Towns; P. W. Macfarlane on Future Policy. 

Particulars and tickets (25s. or 21s. for members of TCPA) from Secretary, 
Country Towns Committee, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


TCPA Tours 1953 


Arrangements are in progress for a Holiday and Study Tour in Scotland 
in May 1953, visiting the Clyde-Forth industrial belt, the new towns of East 
Kilbride and Glenrothes, some hydro-electric works and hill farms and 
scenic areas in the Highlands. Particulars from TCPA. 

A continental tour will be arranged for September 1953, probably to Paris 


and Southern France, including Marseilles. 
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A PUBLIC WORKS REVIEW 


Problems have arisen in the provision of public services for new 
towns. More attention must be given to examining engineering 
considerations before new town sites are chosen. 


drainage, sewage disposal, sur- 
face water drainage, water sup- 
ply, communications, gas production 
and distribution, electricity supply, 
telecommunications, district heating, 


Pisins SERVICES include foul 


and street lighting. 


General problems have arisen, 
probably, because of the limited ex- 
amination it was possible to make of 
the engineering aspects of suggested 
sites for new towns before designation. 
To what extend and how thorough 
should be the engineering examina- 
tion of a proposal to develop a par- 
ticular area for a new town? The first 
obvious lesson is that every engineer- 
ing or public service requirement 
should at least be. examined. Ex- 
amination should be sufficient to 
show first whether it is practicable to 
develop the area so far as that service 
is concerned; second, if practicable, 
how the economics of the proposal 
affect the development of the town, 
and third, what the effect is physically 
on the size of the town. The extent of 
the examination can vary. When 
there is any doubt the closest examin- 
ation is essential. Two examples of the 
need for appreciating this are ex- 
periences at Peterlee and Bracknell. 


Geological Considerations 


Peterlee’s future as a new town, 
after being designated, was in con- 
siderable jeopardy. The effect of the 
incidence of underground coal work- 
ings within the area was not fully con- 
sidered when the new town was sited. 
Land use is affected by geological 
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considerations. Too often this is dis- 
missed summarily by curt reference 
to a geological survey map. The Geo- 
logical Survey Department will tell 
us that maps are a source of general 





The inside of a surface water culvert 


information, but that when con- 
sidering an area for a particular pur- 


‘pose a geological survey of the site 


should be made, and only then can 
development proposals be safely pur- 
sued. 

Difficulties have been experienced 
in finding sites for sewage disposal 
works. In some cases these difficulties 
have been due to delays in fixing these 
sites for a variety of reasons, e.g. 
objections because of agricultural, 
residential, amenity, river pollution 
reasons, etc. Without these works, de- 
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velopment of a town in accordance 
with a planned programme can only 
be undertaken by recourse to ex- 
pensive temporary measures. This 
expenditure is abortive, the works can 
only be of a limited capacity, and the 
building of the town is delayed. This 
has occurred in a number of new 
towns, one of which is Bracknell. 
Surely the siting of sewage disposal 
works should be determined and 
agreed at the time a site is designated 
as a new town, and the legal machin- 
ery should so permit of both being 
determined together. 


Drainage 

These are general aspects, but 
what of particular experiences to be 
gained? The first and most import- 
ant one, which I am sure has been 
stressed, is that drainage is perhaps 
one of the most important if not the 
most important consideration affect- 
ing the planning of a new town. 
Drainage embraces the disposal and 
treatment of sewage, a system of 
sewers to carry sewage, the collection 
and disposal of surface water, and a 
system of sewers to carry surface 


A pre-stressed concrete temporary reservoir at Crawley 
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water. Surface water run-off has 
always to be catered for, but usually 
gets least consideration. Drainage 
means drainage areas and catchment 
areas, the attempt to plan within 
them, and the restriction of develop- 
ment where drainage is uneconomic. 
Surface water requires separate sew- 
ers. These are larger and more ex- 
pensive than foul sewers, providing as 
much as twenty times the capacity of 
foul sewers. Yet even with the system 
of sewers to carry surface water from 
and through the areas developed, 
there is still the disposal problem. Is 
there a watercourse or river capable 
of accepting the flows to be expected 
in time of storm? Maximum dis- 
charge to be expected for a town of 
60,000 population is of the order 
of 600 cubic feet per second, or 
13,500,000 gallons per hour. Experi- 
ence shows that storage of surface 
water has generally had to be adopt- 
ed. Balancing tanks or basins are re- 
quired, either in natural depressions 
or valley areas which can accept flood 
discharges or alternatively artificially 
designed basins. 

This has been a major problem in 


Stewart Bale 
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many towns, one being my own at 
Hemel Hempstead. The river system 
is canalized and only capable of ac- 
cepting storm discharges up to a 
quarter of the rate to be expected 
from the fully developed town. A 
relief culvert is constructed to dis- 
charge into a large basin (a conveni- 
ently situated abandoned gravel pit), 
a smaller culvert taking the flow from 
the gravel pit into the canal at a rate 
at which the canal can accept it. 

Foul sewerage has followed recog- 
nized orthodox lines of design, use 
being made, where appropriate, of 
joint disposal works. Perhaps the best 
example is the construction of the 
Rye Mead sewage disposal works, 
which will serve Stevenage, Harlow, 
Welwyn, and Hatfield. I defined the 
approach in design as orthodox. 
There has been little change in sewer 
design for the past thirty years, and it 
is perhaps to be noted that the Minis- 
try’s advisers are satisfied that present 
methods of foul sewer design are satis- 
factory. 


Water Supply 


Water supply is a problem of three 
stages: extraction, storage, and distri- 
bution. The design of a scheme to 
meet the requirements of a new town 
does not present any new problem. 
Supply has generally been estimated 
on a unit consumption per head of 
population of 70 gallons per head per 
day gross, 50 gallons per head per 
day net. Where difficulty has oc- 
curred, it has been in determining 
the actual source of supply and, when 
determined, seeking administrative 
and legal clearances in order to imple- 
ment this as an integral part of a new 
water supply scheme for the new 
town. In most cases there have had 
to be temporary measures to enable 
early construction to proceed pend- 
ing the completion of major work 
such as new pumping stations, reser- 
voirs, water towers, etc. One unusual 
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and interesting case at Crawley 
occurred where a temporary pre- 
stressed reinforced concrete tank was 
constructed. 


Communications 


More than 100 miles of new roads 
have already been constructed in the 
past four years in new towns, but this 
is limited to development roads. 
What of classified roads? The classi- 
fied road story is one of the most de- 
pressing experiences of development 
corporations. Not being highway 
authorities, the corporations are faced 
with the need to overcome a six-tier 
highway administration. Consequent 
discussion, negligible achievement, 
endless negotiation—frustration—is 
all that emerges, the only real achieve- 
ment being a draft formula for use as a 
basis in apportioning the cost be- 
tween development corporation as 
developer, county council as highway 
authority and Ministry of Transport 
as grant aid authority. This is known 
as the Stevenage formula, which pro- 
vides that the developer’s contribu- 
tion to a classified road can be based 
on a part cost of an equivalent by-law 
road. The only classified roads to be 
built are quite small efforts at Aycliffe 
and Hemel Hempstead. The desir- 
able standards of Ministry of Trans- 
port Memorandum 575 have long 
lost their meaning. Instead of the 
120 foot road with dual 22 foot 
carriageways, the Class I road is 
50 foot with single 22 foot carriage- 
way, and the major town bus routes 
are of the order of 40 foot overall, 
with single 22 foot carriageway. 


District Heating 


District heating was considered to 
be one of the services which new 
towns would provide the opportunity 
of achieving. In none of the new 
towns, although consideration was 
given to the need, has a district heat- 
ing scheme been provided. District 
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Construction of reinforced concrete culvert and foul sewer outfalls proceeding jointly at 
Hemel Hempstead 


heating is too expensive unless the de- 
velopment plan recognizes district 
heating possibilities as essential and 
not merely desirable. By selecting 
appropriate areas and appropriate 
types of development, e.g. combining 
commercial and dense residential 
building, district heating can in cer- 
tain cases be economically justified, 
but there is as yet little opportunity in 
new towns of combining these two be- 
cause it has not yet been possible to 
develop commercial building. 


Gas and Electricity 


The problem of gas supply to the 
new towns is primarily one of econom- 
ics. Opportunity has been presented 
of designing comprehensive distribu- 
tion systems free from many of the 
speculations that had to be indulged 
in in the past. Location and size of 
manufacturing units is of great im- 
portance,’ as evidenced in the St 


Albans Gasworks public inquiry, 
1951. At least three towns of 60,000 
population are required to provide 
sufficient load for a single economic 
gasworks, and yet it is very desirable 
that the site should not be too far 
away from the consumers of coke. The 
conveyance of gas in bulk is not par- 
ticularly expensive provided that the 
pumping is carried out on a high load 
factor, hence the necessity for gas- 
holders within the new towns. The 
local distribution from the holder to 
the consumer is usually by means of 
pressurized feeder mains. In this way 
the economy of low pressure distribu- 
tion is obtained together with a high 
degree of flexibility. 

Electricity has presented no real 
problem. Whereas in the past it is true 
to say that electricity followed a plan 
without having adequate advance 
knowledge on which to plan, in new 
towns the electrical engineer, fore- 
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warned by development corpora- 
tions, has been able to plan ahead for 
the intake and distribution of elec- 
tricity. Overhead distribution has 
been found to be approximately one- 
third or less of the cost of under- 
grounddistribution. Experience shows 
that whereas there have been minor 
differences of opinion, there have 
been remarkably few major differ- 
ences of opinion on the question of 
amenity as against practicability be- 
tween electricity authority and de- 
velopment corporations, 


Telecommunications 


The telephone problem is one of 
estimated penetration and distribu- 
tion within the area being planned. 
Upon this depends the siting of tele- 
phone exchanges and plant, over- 
head and underground. The issue of 
underground versus overhead distri- 
bution arises even more with tele- 
communications than electricity. 
Whereas electricity is taken into every 
house and therefore justifies local 
underground distribution, the degree 
of penetration in telephones limits 
the scope of the telephone engineer 
and restricts his flexibility in this 
respect. Every new town has ex- 
pressed the desirability of placing all 
telephone plant underground. The 
economics of the case have shown that 
the Post Office can only do so on the 
basis of a financial contribution from 
the development corporation. Stud- 
ies have shown that the cost of putting 
the telephone distribution under- 
ground compared with the normal 
overhead distribution is 50 per cent 
more expensive. 


Street Lighting 


In street lighting it was generally 
assumed that the brave new world 
was to have brave new lighting in- 
stallations. New towns were all 
anxious to have individual column 
design with attractive lantern ar- 
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rangements, but material shortages 
and controls forbade this. Satisfactory 
results have been achieved in utilizing 
concrete columns. Standards have 
followed the recognized )* 1istry of 
Transport Class A and B for main and 
side roads. Interesting special treat- 
ment is that at Hemel Hempstead ina 
neighbourhood square, where fluores- 
cent strip lighting has been provided 
under the canopy of the shops sur- 
rounding the square, thus avoiding 
the introduction of column: in an 
otherwise architectural h»vizontal 
composition. These are su) »lement- 
ed in the centre of the square with 
two 25 foot high concrete columns 
with four-way fluorescent mount- 
ings. 


What has been learned 


Summing up, one asks what are the 
conclusions which may be drawn? 
First, generally, although it might 
sound ridiculously obvious, that too 
much care cannot be taken in ex- 
amining every engineering considera- 
tion before the decision to proceed 
with a site for a new town is taken. 
Second, in particular, that special 
consideration be given to geological 
conditions, surface water disposal, and 
the simplification of new town high- 
way administration. Finally, as a 
last general plea, in the hope that 
future new towns be the streamlined 
building jobs it is so desirable to 
achieve, that at the time of designat- 
ing a site concurrent action be taken 
not only to introduce both water and 
sewerage powers but also to clear 
their scope and siting. 
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Copies of the Index, Volume XX, 
Town AND CountrRY PLANNING, can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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BUILDING NEW COMMUNITIES 


There is need for agreement on a policy of social development if the 
mistakes of the inter-war housing estates are not to be repeated in 


new towns. 


HE WELFARE and happiness of 

the great majority of the British 
people in these days depend 
upon the public authorities—central 
and local—carrying out a compre- 
hensive policy of planning, housing, 
and community building. The crea- 
tion of new towns is one aspect—a 
very important aspect—of this whole 
subject. Hence it is desirable that the 
man in the street should be well in- 
formed about the new town move- 
ment and all it stands for in the shap- 
ing of a better social pattern. Only by 
the participation of the people, linked 
with the technical and professional 
skills of planners, architects, civil en- 
gineers, and social workers, will it be 


by RICHARD CLEMENTS 


possible to carry to completion the 
great social experiment of building 
new towns. 

It is from this standpoint that I 
propose to examine the question of 
social provisions in the new towns, 


Policy of the NCSS 


The National Council of Social 
Service, since its formation thirty- 
three years ago, has been actively en- 
gaged in many community experi- 


ments—the promotion of councils of 


social service, the provision of village 
halls, the setting up of community 
associations, and where conditions 
allowed, the planning and building 
of community centres. The idea be- 


Houses and three-story flats at Hatfield 
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A new shop, houses, and flats in the Thorntree Gill neighbourhood at Peterlee 


hind all this work was to create a 
social environment in which men and 
women could live a free, healthy, and 
creative life. We have held for many 
years the view that, to cite the words 
of the third report of Lord Reith’s 
Committee: “Of the groups and 
societies to which men and women 
are attached, perhaps the most im- 
portant, next to the family, is the local 
or geographical community.”’! 


Advice to Voluntary Groups 


It is perhaps worth while to de- 
scribe quite briefly some of the steps 
taken by the Council to give practical 
expression to these views. First, act- 
ing through its associated local and 
area bodies and the staff at its 
regional offices, advice and help 
have been given to associations, com- 
mittees, and groups concerned with 
providing social amenities and ser- 
vices in villages, towns, cities, on 
housing estates and in new towns. 
Thus effective contact has been se- 
cured with some 2,000 village hall 
committees, 1,500 community as- 
sociations or kindred groups, and 
with a wide net-work of other volunt- 
ary agencies. The Council also main- 
tains liaison on these matters with 


government departments, local au- 
thorities, and, in recent years, with 
officers of the new town development 
corporations. 

Secondly, the Council has been 
responsible for a series of studies of 
social problems and opportunities in 
three types of urban community life— 
new housing estates, small towns, and 
new towns.* The author of these 
three books, Mr L. E. White, has 
made a thoughtful contribution to 
the discussion of contemporary social 
questions in these various communi- 
ties. I must refer readers who wish to 
make a more detailed study of the 
subject of social provision in new 
towns to these writings; they illus- 
trate how valuable such observation, 
research, and study can be to plan- 
ners, administrators, and social work- 
ers. In earlier publications the Coun- 
cil has made available to students and 


‘ Final Report of the New Towns Committee, 
page 42. Cmd. 6876. H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 1s. 3d. 

2? Community or Chaos. New Housing 
Estates and their Social Problems. NCSS. 
1950. Price 2s. 6d. Small Towns. Their Social 
and Community Problems. NCSS. 1951. 
Price 3s. 6d. New Towns. Their Challenge 
and Opportunity. NCSS. 1951, Price 7s. 6d. 
(cloth) or 4s. 6d. (paper), 
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field workers a mass of detailed 
material and information on the sit- 
ing, planning, and management of 
village halls, community centres, and 
clubs. * 

The Council welcomed, therefore, 
the New Towns Act, 1946, and looked 
forward to co-operation with the de- 
velopment corporations in planning 
and carrying out a coherent and well- 
directed social policy in the new 
towns. The comments and suggestions 
which follow are made in the light of 
experience since gained by discussion 
and work with those engaged in many 
forms of social work in new towns, as 
well as with residents themselves. 

It will be generally agreed by in- 
formed observers that there is need 
to give close attention to some—if 
not all—of the following matters: 


Agreement on Policy 


First, against a background of un- 
solved problems, the partial failure of 
some early experiments in social pro- 
vision, and present-day financial re- 
trenchments, restrictions on capital 
expenditure, and the plea for econom- 
ies, there is need for hard thinking and 
firm decision about the order of 
priorities. It is essential to come to 
agreement on a policy of this kind, 
otherwise it will be found in a few 
years that, so far as social facilities 
and services are concerned, the 
failures and mistakes made on the 
new housing estates in the inter-war 
years are being repeated in the new 
towns. 


Co-ordination of Leadership 


Secondly, there is need for review 
and thought about the type and 
quality of social leadership in the new 
towns. I prefer in an interim and 


» See, for example: The Size and Structure 
of a Town. George Allen & Unwin, 1943. 
Price 1s. Our Neighbourhood: A Handbook of 
Information for Community Centres and Associa- 
tions. NCSS. Price 4s. 6d. 
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brief assessment such as this to put 
my points in the form of questions. 
Has sufficient attention been given to 
the tendency to restrict, if not to 
abandon altogether, social develop- 
ment departments in some new towns? 
Has there not been a drift in the 
direction of regarding social pro- 
vision as something that can be hand- 
ed over to officials already over- 
burdened with administrative details? 

Thirdly, it was clear from the out- 
set that in a new town social life 
would have to be built up by pro- 
gressive stages, all the various insti- 
tutions needed by the people having 
to be created, and that much of this 
work would have to be undertaken 
by voluntary organizations. How far 
has it been possible, in the light of 
experience, to realize this expecta- 
tion? All the possibilities seemed to 
exist for public bodies, voluntary 
agencies, and the residents to com- 
bine in a series of social experiments 
of a real and compelling kind. These 
were certainly the ideas Lord Reith 
and the members of his Committee 
had in mind when they signed and 
issued their reports. Has it proved 
feasible, in fact, to build up an effect- 
ive partnership in social planning and 
action in the new towns? Much has 
been attempted; much has certainly 
been done; and the question inevit- 
ably arises: Is there more that might 
now be undertaken to extend and 
strengthen social provision by means 
of a better co-ordination of statutory 
and voluntary effort ? 


Community Buildings 

Fourthly, how far is the social life 
of the new towns being frustrated by 
lack of suitable premises? Much in- 
genuity and enterprise have been 
shown in the adaptation of premises 
for social, recreational, religious, and 
cultural purposes. It is nevertheless 
true to say that the provision of com- 
munity buildings in new towns raises 
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Aerial view of Newton Aycliffe showing the old village of Aycliffe, the trading estate and the 
new town (in the background) 


many acute and complex problems. 
Voluntary organizations, quite natur- 
ally, wish to have headquarters of 
their own but cannot afford to buy or 
rent them. A community centre, 
where one exists, is perhaps part of 
the answer. But how many new towns 
have a community centre? In some, 
though not all, new towns social de- 
velopment is wholly dependent upon 
the provision of premises in which 
people can meet together, plan and 
carry out social and recreational 
activities. This being so, there is much 
to be said for facing the expenditure 
of the necessary money to build and 
equip a community centre, which, for 
some time to come, might be used as 
an all-purpose community building. 


Financial Difficulties 


Fifthly, it is necessary to ask if the 
present method of securing official 
approval and finance could not be 
simplified and made more effective. 
Community services in new towns 
cannot be properly financed without 


the help of maintenance grants from 
local education authorities. But in 
some counties the education com- 
mittees, faced by heavy expenditure 
on new schools and other projects, 
naturally refuse to give priority to 
grants in aid of social provision in 
new towns. Hence many promising 
ventures have to be postponed, or if 
they are proceeded with, soon run in- 
to difficulties through lack of means. 

I have written frankly of the diffi- 
culties and problems facing those en- 
gaged in building up a good pattern 
of social life. I have no desire to in- 
dulge in hasty or capricious criticism. 
And, as the various reports of the 
development corporations in the new 
towns show, much thought, enter- 
prise, goodwill, and hard work have 
been freely given to the service of the 
new communities. Nevertheless, there 
is need for a careful assessment of past 
policy and work, particularly in the 
matter of social provision, and for a 
determined effort to work out a demo- 
cratic and progressive social policy. 
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NEW TOWNS AND FOOD LAND 


Decent housing and town density standards are no threat to our food 


supply. New towns, well placed in rural surroundings, may even 


increase the value of production. 


Agricultural Land in Great Britain 


28,800,000 acres 
16,450,000 acres 


45;250,000 acres 


Crops and grass about 
Rough grazing about 





Together, about 


Land Needed for Housing 

Housing shortage (1952) may be 
1 million houses. Excess of people in 
congested places may be 3} to 5 
million. Catching up and dispersal 
may necessitate, in the next twenty 
years, building 14 million houses on 
new land for 5} million people. 

At 200,000 houses a year we could 
build 4 million houses in twenty years. 
If we do, probably around 2} millions 
will be replacements on the site, of 
slums and obsolete dwellings, and 
around 1} millions will be houses for 
dispersal and new families. 

These figures are “‘guesstimates’’. 
But they are probably of the right 
order of magnitude, within plus or 
minus 25 per cent. 


Land “Savings” Conceivable 

Maximum urban density under 
inter-war Housing Acts: twelve hous- 
es an acre. At this, 14 million houses 
will require 125,000 acres—one acre 
in 360, or 0-275 per cent, of the 45} 
million acres. 

A sane nation does not depreciate 
the lives of 5} million people to save 
a } per cent of farm land. 


Saving by Squeezing 

Tightening density from twelve to 
eighteen houses an acre (about the 
tightest possible for family houses) 
would save 41,666 of the 125,000 





acres. Less than one-thousandth of 
the 45} million acres. 

Average back gardens would be 
cut. from 210 to 100 square yards. 
Vegetable, fruit, and egg production 
would be almost eliminated. 


Value of Garden Produce 


Food from gardens is worth retail 
prices to the grower. The huge cost of 
distribution is saved; the labour used 
is recreational. Some twelve-an-acre 
gardens produce food worth 1os., 
15s., or more a week. Allowing for 
non-producers, few would say that 
produce is worth less than £5 a year 
on average (2s. a week). It could be 
more in times of desperate need. 

One and a half million gardens at 
2s. a week could produce food to the 
value (retail) of £7? million a year. 
Even at 1s. a week they would pro- 
duce nearly £4 million. 


Food Lost by Squeezing 


Squeeze density to eighteen houses 
an acre, and we lose most of this £73? 
million, to “‘save” 41,666 acres. Farm 
produce (wholesale) on middling 
land at £20 an acre is worth £833,300 
a year. 

Thus we do not gain in food value; 
we lose heavily. 


Saving Land by Flats 


Multi-story flats with lifts at 
thirty-six an acre, as against houses at 
twelve an acre, would save 555 acres 
for each 10,000 dwellings. But the 
capitalized subsidy per flat is from 


£1,520 to £3,440, as against £769 for 
a house. On land at £10,000—£ 12,000 
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View of completed housing in Prestwood Neighbourhood, Bracknell 


an acre the flat subsidy is £1,325 
more than the house subsidy. Even on 
the cheapest land it is £750 more. 

So by this expedient we can spoil 
10,000 family lives and spend extra 
capital of £74 to £13} million to save 
555 acres of land. That is £13,500 to 
£23,400 lost for each acre saved. 


Land for New Towns 


If all the 13 million houses, for 54 
million people, were built in new 
towns, or expanded small towns, with 
new factories, shops, open spaces, 
schools, and all urban amenities, the 
land required would be about 350,000 
acres: about # per cent of rural land. 

At the town density assumed 
(fifteen persons an acre) food produc- 
tion averaging 2s. a week (retail) 
would seem likely: £7? million a 
year (see above). Farm production on 
350,000 acres of middling land at £20 
an acre: £7 million a year. 

These figures are not an argument 


for being careless about the use of 


farm land. They simply show the 
absurdity of the widespread view that 
unless we build flats or exceed the 
accepted standards of decent den- 
sity, all our farm land will be swal- 
lowed by housing and new towns. 


Where less good farm land can be 
used for housing rather than the best 
farm land, without extra capital cost, 
it should be. But the measure of any 
extra development costs should be 
taken. The increase of agricultural 
productivity depends mainly on im- 
provement of equipment and meth- 
ods. Capital wasted by the diversion 
of town development to more diffi- 
cult sites, or to intensive flat-building, 
could better be used to improve our 
agriculture and the export industries 
by which we buy food and fertilizers. 


Encourage the Gardeners 


The rise in food prices consequent 
on reductions of subsidies, and the 
rise in transport and distribution 
costs, make garden food production 
even more worth while. But while 
allotments are encouraged by nation- 
al policy, gardens are not, except in 
war-time. There is room for a new 
national movement to revive interest 
in home gardening and to inspire and 
help food production in gardens. It 
must be of immense value already. 
It could be greatly increased if food 
subsidies and housing policy favoured 
it as much as they favour commercial 
agriculture. 
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NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA? 


Since the second world war there has been a revival of the garden 
cities or new towns movement in the USA. One of the leaders of 
this movement is Clarence Stein, whose book on recent American 
community-building projects is here reviewed. 


UCH OF this book was written 
M at Wyldes, Hampstead, the 
former home of Sir Raymond 
Unwin—a happy chance, as the 
author says, but no mere coincidence. 
Mr Clarence Stein is a declared fol- 
lower of Howard and Unwin. An 
architect of taste and notable practic- 
al skill, a housing reformer moved 
more by human considerations than 
by the plasmic itch, and a policy- 
maker who combines drive with dip- 
lomacy, he might be called the Ray- 
mond Unwin of America. 

Even the criticism that Mr Lewis 
Mumford has made of Unwin—that 
his low-density housing enthusiasm, 
blossoming in suburbs, smothered his 
far more important garden city en- 
thusiasm—could plausibly be made 
of Mr Stein too. But Unwin should be 
acquitted on this score, and so should 
Mr Stein. They cannot be blamed for 
the secular suburban trend, driven as 
it was by the passion of millions to es- 
cape from congestion; nor for lending 
their professional services to improv- 
ing in detail developments they were 
powerless to prevent. Mr Stein has for 
thirty years been trying to get garden 
cities built in America, and no one has 
yet come nearer to success in that 
effort. 


The Stein-Wright Partnership 


Mr Mumford’s preface to this book 
is an important essay in placing in 
historical perspective the initiatives 
of Mr Stein and other American 
planners interested in community de- 


by F. J. OSBORN 


velopment and new towns. He does 
not pretend that his study is complete. 
It is clear that just after the first 
world war the public housing move- 
ment in the USA was largely model- 
led on British experience; and no one 
who has visited the early inter-war 
housing and community projects 
there can fail to be impressed by the 
direct and indirect influence of Un- 
win. In the ensuing evolution many 
able designers took part, and a ba- 
lanced analysis of the influences has 
not yet been made. 

Some of the most important ad- 
vances were brought about by Mr 
Clarence Stein and the late Henry 
Wright during their partnership. 
From their first experiment at Sunny- 
side—a charming precinct, very sur- 
prising to find so near the centre of 
New York, and reminiscent of Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb—they went on 
to evolve the distinctive type of layout 
used at Radburn, New Jersey—a 
community originally intended to be 
a complete town. This type of layout 
was also adopted for the three green- 
belt towns founded by the Federal 
Government. And it is found in its 
most advanced form in the delightful 
suburban neighbourhood of Baldwin 
Hills, Los Angeles—one of the most 
interesting and carefully thought-out 
residential developments in America 
—indeed in the world. 


1 Towards New Towns in America. By 
Clarence S. Stein. Introduction by Lewis 
Mumford. University Press of Liverpool, 
1951. 30s. 
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Value of the Radburn Idea 

The residential cul-de-sac, when 
well planned as in Hampstead, Wel- 
wyn, and other places in England, is 
economical in development, accept- 
able to many people, and capable of 
great variety of form. The Radburn 
plan is essentially an assembly of cul- 
de-sacs, each of fifteen to twenty 
semi-detached or row houses. 

The “‘working”’ side of the house, 
the less consistently tidy side, is also 
the road-access side, where are placed 
kitchens, garages, yards for hanging 
out washing, and any sheds or out- 
buildings. The more brushed-up, the 
visiting side of the house isapproached 
only by a footpath running between 
the private gardens of two cul-de- 
sacs, and the gardens commonly have 
hedges and some degree of privacy. 

The footpath connects up with 
other footpaths and with an inner 
park or common open space behind a 
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group of cul-de-sacs. Thus the park 
and quite a large number of houses 
can be reached by children and 
others without any need to cross 
vehicular roads. In some cases the 
footpaths are tunnelled under the 
carriage-way. 


Merits and Drawbacks 


This is not inherently a costly form 
in construction, unless there are 
many under-passes. It produces an 
extremely pleasant neighbourhood, 
and is susceptible to any degree 
desired of studied landscaping and 
gardening. The difficulty about it, for 
British planners, is that the inner 
park or common garden is expensive 
to maintain if maintained properly, 
and a dejected waste if maintained 
with sound municipal thriftiness. 

If the inner park is successful in be- 
coming a place of frequent public re- 
sort, the path between back gardens 


Plan of one of the residential districts at Radburn; footways connect every cul-de-sac with an 
inner park 
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The road access side to a Radburn cul-de-sac 


is greatly used and the privacy of the 
gardens is lost. The “‘back alley’”’ was 
once too common in English urban 
housing, and its revival in Harlow 
and some other new developments is 
likely to be regretted. On the other 
hand the absence of separate access to 
back gardens, for dust-bins, garden 
barrows, fertilizers, etc. will be re- 
gretted no less. In developments 
where houses are not of sufficient 
frontage for a wide passage from front 
to back inside each, the only accept- 
able alternatives (let us face it) are 
(a) semi-detachment or (6) acommon 
passage (or tunnel) for each couple of 
houses in a row. Occupiers will on 
occasion complain of the tunnel, but 
there is no solution, other than de- 
tachment, which will not annoy them 
more. 


Apotheosis of the Automobile 


In the USA there are far more cars 
per 100 families than in this country, 
privacy in gardens is less insisted on, 
and perhaps more people are able to 
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pay for the upkeep of park-like sur- 
roundings. But the trend suggested by 
Baldwin Hills, latest in the Stein 
Series, should be noted. In Los 
Angeles there are 50 per cent more 
private cars than families. Baldwin 
Hills provides, in ratio to dwellings, 
100 per cent of garages, 100 per cent 
of parking lots in the garage courts, 
and.100 per cent of parking space in 
indented kerbs; yet the demand is not 
fully met. Clearly there are strong 
reasons here for the arrangement of 
roadway access through garagecourts. 


Private Garden and Patio 


The amount of private garden 
space is small by British standards. 
The overall density is 7-8 dwellings 
an acre, but a quarter of the site is 
devoted to common greens or inner 
parks. Very significant is the great 
popularity of the Baldwin Hills in- 
novation, a small garden or “‘patio” 
surrounded by wood walls 6 feet high. 
Mr Stein says that from experience 
here and at Greendale (Wisconsin) he 
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Baldwin Hills Village. In the centre is the road access through a “garage court’. On each 
side is a “garden court”. Note “‘patio”’ on road access side of each house 
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Philosophy of Design 


The greater part of this book 
consists of careful descriptions, 
with measurements and costs, and 
lavishly illustrated by plans and 
photographs, of the housing and 
community projects for which Mr 
Stein has been designer, consult- 
ant or adviser. Besides Sunnyside, 
Radburn, Chatham Village (Pitts- 
burgh), Baldwin Hills, and the 
greenbelt towns, it gives data 
about several “‘garden apartment” 
developments. The presentation 
of the material could hardly be 
bettered. It enables the character 
of these projects to be understood 
by a non-technical reader, while 
there is ample technical and econo- 
mic information for the expert. 

What makes the book of ex- 
ceptional value is Mr Stein’s 
perennial open-mindedness: his 
receptivity to criticism as well as to 
new ideas. He knows that the plan- 
ner cannot discover all people’s 
needs simply by asking them. 








WAY 


“They do not know beyond their 
experience.” The planner must 
discover their wants ‘“‘with their 





A typical Radburn cul-de-sac: access road 
one side of houses, and path on other side 
leading to inner park (at top) 


would in a future project increase the 
enclosed garden space and diminish 
the park space. He would use hedges 
more freely, as they “do not spoil the 
picture”. 

He would also greatly reduce the 
number of two-story flats and substi- 
tute more one-family houses. People 
on the lower floor of two-story flats, 
he says, complain more of noise from 
above than people in apartment 
houses, “‘perhaps because they accept 
apartments at first as a temporary 
way of life, and then get accustomed 
to the annoyances and accept them as 
part and parcel of urban living”’. 





assistance—not their guidance”. 
How? Here Mr Stein is frank with the 
planner. He should live in the places 
he helps to create, as Unwin did and 
Henry Wright did. At least he should 
know by frequent visits the people 
and traders and estate managements. 
Mr Stein has done these things him- 
self, “‘so that I might progress from 
one experience and experiment to the 
next, on the basis of the realities of 
living communities’. 


New Towns of the Future 


Mr Stein is conscious that none 
of the developments described are 
new towns. He submits them as steps 
towards new towns, unified by the 
three basic conceptions: the Garden 
City, the Radburn Idea, and the 
Neighbourhood Unit. ‘‘Each heralds 
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Baldwin Hills: ‘“Garden court’’ side of houses 


progress, some in one of the fields of 
organization, promotion, design, con- 
struction, or operation, some in an- 
other—but all are experiments lead- 
ing towards new towns.” 

In a final chapter, Jn-tications of the 
Form of the Future, he argues that new 
towns are essential for America. 
Urban requirements today are utterly 
different from those met by existing 
cities. The shorter working day pro- 
duces a need for more swimming 
pools, recreation greens, community 
buildings, clubs, gardens, and access 
to the countryside for excursions. The 
grading up of lower incomes has 
changed community structure and is 
making mechanical facilities avail- 
able to all homes. 

Piecemeal renovation of old cities 
he thinks valueless. Redevelopment 
should be on a scale sufficient to em- 
ploy the layout patterns demon- 
strated in the best experimental pro- 
jects, and to make this possible we 
must first build new and complete 
communities from the ground up. 
These new communities cannot be 
based on a quest for quick profits. 
Their construction is not a task for 
real estate speculators. Mr Stein 


looks for their promotion to limited 
dividend corporations, co-operatives, 
and trade unions. Financial backing 
should come from insurance com- 
panies and foundations, and more 
and more it will be an activity of 
government, either as principal or as 
encourager of private effort. 


Flexibility and Space 


Mr Stein has a poor opinion of 
what is generally called city planning 
in America, ‘“‘the prime objective of 
(which) is to assist in the marketing 
and protection of property.” City 
planning, he says, is too often city 
patching. He argues, with much 
force, that the close and bulky build- 
ing of the old cities makes building 
adaptations to meet economic change 
impracticable. Skyscrapers and high 
apartments cannot be amortized be- 
fore they are obsolete. Low and light 
buildings with large areas for future 
change are essential in his view for 
fluidity. “Flexibility calls for, above 
all, space—more space than is needed 
to compass the original require- 
ments.” This principle can be carried 
too far, but we in England are in 
danger of forgetting it. 











Legal Notes 

















The Court of Appeal have recently 
decided a case of considerable im- 
portance to local authorities charged 
with the duty of administering the 
provisions of the Housing Act, 1936. 
Section II of the Act enables local 
authorities to order the demolition of 
insanitary houses; where an in- 
sanitary dwelling forms only part of a 
building the appropriate procedure 
is not demolition but a closing order 
under section 12. 

In the recent case of Birch v. Wigan 
Corporation the local authority were 
confronted with the problem of a ter- 
race in which some of the dwellings 
were fit and some were unfit for 
human habitation. The local author- 
ity regarded the terrace as one build- 
ing and made closing orders in 
respect of the dwellings which were 
unfit. 

The Court of Appeal by a majority 
of two to one held that the terrace 
was not one building but a series of 
separate houses; the correct pro- 
cedure, therefore, was to demolish 
the insanitary houses under section 
11 and not to make closing orders 
under section 12. 

This is a matter of some import- 
ance to local authorities. In the case 
of old terrace property each house 
will almost certainly have acquired a 
right of support from its neighbours, 
and if the local authority make a 
demolition order in respect of one of 
these houses they must take steps to 
provide support for the house on each 
side—Bond v. Norman (1940). That 
difficulty would normally be avoided 
if a closing order could be made. 
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Enforcement Notices Again 

In Mead v. Plumiree a local plan- 
ning authority had served an en- 
forcement notice which was invalid 
in that it did not separately specify 
the date on which it was to come into 
force and the date by which the re- 
quirements of the notice were to be 
carried out. The person on whom it 
was served ignored it. He was fined 
for non-compliance with the notice, 
both magistrates and Quarter’ Ses- 
sions considering themselves bound 
by the decision in Perrins v. Perrins 
(1951). 

In Perrins v. Perrins, as readers of 
these notes may recall, the enforce- 
ment notice was valid in form but the 
person on whom it was served con- 
sidered that it should not have been 
served upon him as the matters com- 
plained of in the notice did not con- 
stitute development. It was held that 
he could not raise this as a defence on 
being prosecuted for non-compliance; 
the proper course was to have ap- 
pealed against the notice and, not 
having done so within the prescribed 
period, he could not take the point 
now. 

The High Court, however, has 
held that this does not apply in the 
circumstances of Mead v. Plumtree. 
There was no provision in the Act 
for appealing to the magistrates on 
the ground that the notice was in- 
valid, so that the person on whom it 
was served could raise the issue of 
validity as a defence to a prosecution 
for non-compliance. 

This case incidentally clears up the 
doubt as to whether non-validity is 
ground of appeal under section 23 
against an enforcement notice. Mead 
v. Plumtree decides that it is not. This 
meahs that a person who receives a 
notice which he considers invalid 
must either go to the High Court or 
else ignore and defend himself in 
proceedings for non-compliance. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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Crawley 


East Kilbride 


Glenrothes 
Harlow 
All these New Towns 
Hatfield have specified 
Hemel Hempstead FIBREGL ASS 


TRADE MARK 


Newton Aycliffe 
for insulation 
Peterlee 


Stevenage 


Welwyn Garden City 


e 
Basildon 
Cwmbran 
For structural, heat and cold insulation. Sound deadening. Acoustic correction. Porous 
membranes for pipe wrapping, flooring, roofing. Battery retainers and air filters. In textile 


form for electrical insulation. 
FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. 
(ST. HELENS 4224) 
LONDON OFFICE: 63/65 Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 2115) * GLASGOW OFFICE: 136 Renfield Street 
(Douglas 2687) * MANCHESTER OFFICE: 11 Piccadilly (Blackfriars 8863) * BIRMINGHAM 
OFFICE: Piccadilly Arcade, 105 New Street (Midland 0464) * NEWCASTLE OFFICE: 16 
Dean Street (Newcastle 20938) * DUBLIN OFFICE 21 Merrion Square North (Dublin 66024) 
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FARLOW NEW TOWN: A Short His- 
tory of the Area. By John L. Fisher. 
Harlow Development Corporation. 215. 


Compared with other periods of 
industrial revolution, ours is a pre- 
servation-minded and _history-con- 
scious age. There ave situations in 
which it is more blessed to record 
than to preserve—and the transfor- 
mation of a stretch of land into a good 
town is an example of such a situa- 
tion. But sorrow for the death of the 
old is as human as joy in the birth of 
the new. And there is permanent 
satisfaction as well as piety in making 
and keeping records of former scenes 
and lives. At Harlow a detailed 
photographic survey has been made 
of the site as it was before develop- 
ment began. And this little book, 
published by the Development Cor- 
poration, gathers together in com- 
pact and readable form, with maps 
and pictures, the essence of what is 
known of the district’s past. 

Building on a large scale obliter- 
ates most of the village and field pat- 
tern that tells an awakened observer 
so much of a district’s relatively 
recent history. Curiously enough, it 
may add to our knowledge of more re- 
mote history; the bull-dozer, like the 
bomb, is a crude but energetic 
archaeologist. We hope all town 
builders give facilities to local experts 
for closely watching excavations. The 
Harlow site has evidences of transit by 
men of the early and later stone ages, 
of settlements in the bronze and 
Celtic ages and of a community large 
enough to have a temple in Roman 
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times. The emergence from the ob- 
scure Saxon period to the patchily 
spot-lighted Norman period is in- 
terestingly shown by Canon Fisher. 
And the more copious monuments 
and documents of later times are skil- 
fully summarized and related to the 
general history of England. 

This is a most valuable book for 
every intelligent resident of the new 
town, as well as for the schools. When 
a new edition is called for, we hope it 
will follow good publishing practice 
and have a title page, a date, a list of 
chapters and an index; perhaps also a 
map with surviving landmarks show- 
ing how the new town fits over the 
former pattern of fields and hamlets. 

PALEMON 


TIME ON THE THAMES. By Eric de 
Maré. The Architectural Press. 215. 
Eric de Maré, in this delightful 
book, takes his readers on a river 
journey up the Thames and asks them 





Harlow New Town 
Master Plan 


Map amended for population 80,000 
with revised Report by Frederick 
Gibberd, FRIBA, MTPI. Published 
August 1952, and now on sale; §s, 
plus 4d. postage, from: 


Harlow Development Corporation 
Harlow, Essex 


Also on sale: 

1. Harlow New Town Mark Hall/ 
Netteswell Neighbourhoods; Pro- 
gress Review with pictures. Price 
Is. plus 2$d. postage. 

2. Harlow New Town Industrial 


Estate; Progress Review with 
pictures. Price 6d. plus 24d. 
postage. 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLEY 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 


1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 





“Not for an age—but for all time’’ 





HATFIELD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION HOUSING 
Architects: Lionel Brett, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. and Kenneth Boyd, A.R.1.B.A. Contractors: H. C. Janes Ltd. 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 M. A RLE $a 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE CASE FOR THEM 
by LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


A compact statement of the reasons for starting new towns at 
a healthy distance from large cities, the methods adopted for 
building them in England and Wales and Scotland, and the 
administrative, economic, and social problems encountered in 
the first few years. The author, himself chairman of a new town 
development corporation, aims at “‘a balanced view of the new 
town movement, not ignoring its difficulties nor over-estimat- 
ing its scale”. Examples are given of the special problems of 
the fourteen new towns in progress under the 1946 Act. 


Price 2s. 3d. with postage 


This is the first of a series of booklets sponsored by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and published by the University of 
London Press Ltd. Orders can now be placed with local booksellers 
or the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 








to share his delight in the many, often 
unnoticed, things which make up a 
region so essentially English: the 
river folk, their ways of life, their 
robust but simple ways of building, 
the boats, the nautical flavour, the 
bridges and the magnificent but in- 
formal groups of trees. The photo- 
graphs admirably capture the atmo- 
sphere. ‘“The Thames is indeed,” he 
says, ‘‘an open-air museum of English 
culture, history, and tradition—a 
microcosm from which a general im- 
pression of the whole country can be 
gained.” On these grounds (and this 
is where the book is of particular inter- 
est to planners) he claims that this 
unique character can be best pre- 
served and enjoyed by making the 
“Thames Linear Park” the next on 
the list of National Park designation 
orders. His proposals are, amongst 
others, a continuous riverside walk, a 
scheme for screen planting, the ex- 
tension of certain amenities, e.g. 


hotels, cafés, fishing grounds, moor- 
ings, and the curtailment of certain 
types of conflicting development. 

One criticism is offered, not to the 
author but to the publishers. Why 
must book covers be so dull nowadays? 
This book would be enhanced by a 
gayer cover. PETER SWANN. 


INDUSTRY IN TOWNS. By Gordon 
Logie. Allen and Unwin. 60s. 


Intended primarily for planners, 
this well-produced book gives a great 
many facts about industry, and about 
different types of industry, with a 
view to developing the technique of 
siting and planning. The locational 
requirements of many classes of in- 
dustry are studied in detail. There are 
chapters on industrial estates, archi- 
tecture and layout, nuisances, in- 
dustrial density, transport and hu- 
man relations. The text is perhaps a 
little perfunctory, but the illustra- 
tions are most attractive. 
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GLENROTHES 


ONE OF SCOTLAND’S TWO NEW TOWNS 




















Glenrothes is situated in the centre of the rapidly developing County 
in of Fife. The first stage of development provides services for 23,000 
population. The potential capacity of the town is, however, 32,000 








at Inquiries regarding 

: SHOPS - CINEMAS 

of HOTELS - INDUSTRIAL SITES 

al EMPLOYMENT 

a should be made to The General Manager, 
i- Glenrothes Development Corporation, 
r Woodside, Glenrothes, Fife 


Telephone: Markincu 202 
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A new technique in LOCK-UP GARAGES 
























at|half the cost]of brick buildings 
With the present-day high cost of building materials and labour, Batley 
Multiple Concrete Garages offer tremendous economies. Employing the 
well-known Batley principle of tongued and grooved concrete units which 
are simply bolted together on a firm level foundation, these Garages can 
be erected by unskilled labour in hours instead of days. In addition to the 
big saving in initial cost Batley Garages require no maintenance—they 
last a lifetime without attention. They are completely fireproof, weather- 
proof, rotproof and vermin-proof. Wherever lock-up Garages are required 
for— Municipal Housing Estates, Hotels, Flats, Armed Services Camps, 
etc.—it will pay you to investigate. 





at these low prices 


No. of Base Total 
Garages Size Cost 
2 16° 3” x 16°4"” £125 


3 we x lee £100 WIULTIPLIS CONCRETE GARAGES 
9 723" x 164" £510 Send for full details and brochure to 


12 96’ 3” 16’ 4" £675 
Plus £55 per abduional garage to) ERNEST BATLEY L7TD, 68 COLLEDGE ROAD 
any number required in one block] 14 QL BROOKS, COVENTRY - Telephone 89245/6 








PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON * WC2 








THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING, by Catherine Bauer 








2s. gd. 









DEVELOPMENT OF HEMEL HEMPSTEAD NEW 
TOWN, Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 






55. 6d. 


45. gd. 






NEW TOWNS by L: E. White 









TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, by Clarence 
Stein £1 115. od. 





MASTER PLAN FOR CWMBRAN NEW TOWN, Cwmbran 
Development Corporation 10s. 6d. 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work, and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Halli Hotel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth 


HERTS 
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HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS CONSTRUCTED 
IN WIMPEY “NO-FINES” CONCRETE 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED 


HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6. 
Telephone: Riverside 2000 








